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CHAPTER  I 


THE  LIFE  SITUATIONS  OF  RURAL  KOREA  AND  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


The  term  “rural  Korea’’  means  15,328,152  Koreans  dependent 
upon  farming  for  a livelihood,  dwelling  in  28,240  villages.  The 
total  Korean  population  is  18,667,334,  making  the  farming  popu- 
lation over  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole.1  These  figures  show  why 
Korea  is  called  rural  and  why  the  rural  problems  should  be  con- 
sidered as  of  major  importance  in  the  development  of  the  people. 


A.  The  Economic  Situation 


1.  RESOURCES 


To  the  Korean  farmer  the  land  is  his  only  resource.  He  has  no 
other  investments  to  fall  back  upon.  Fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
productivity  of  the  yield  of  the  land  are  his  sole  means  of  sus- 
tenance for  himself  and  his  household.  Land  ownership  or 
tenancy  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  welfare. 

Historically,  land  ownership  in  Korea  has  passed  from  one 
hand  to  another.  Agriculture  has  always  been  the  central 
means  of  livelihood,  and  from  the  time  of  the  first  king,  King 
Tankun,  2333  B.  C.,  agriculture  has  been  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted. Just  what  the  status  of  land  ownership  at  that  time 
was  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  from  the  reign  of  King  Kija,  which 
began  about  1122  B.  C.,  the  land  was  owned  by  the  state  and 
cultivated  by  the  people.  The  plan  of  distribution  was  based  on 
the  shape  of  a word  which  meant  a well  and  which  looked  like 


this 


The  eight  outer  sections  were  given  to  eight  house- 


holds. The  central  section  was  designated  the  public  field 
and  was  cultivated  jointly  by  the  eight  households.  The  en- 
tire produce  from  the  central  section  was  taken  over  by  the 
state  and  was  considered  as  discharging  in  full  the  obligations 


1 The  figures  are  from  the  Government  census  of  1928,  published  in 
1930.  The  total  population  is  19,189,699,  including  the  522,365  foreigners. 
The  number  of  the  villages  apparently  include  a negligible  number  of 
sections  that  merge  into  towns  and  larger  areas. 

(1) 
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of  these  farmers  to  the  state.  All  nine  sections  were  of  equal  size. 
This  system  was  called  the  Well-Field  Law.2 3  Later  developments, 
however,  show  a steady  increase  in  private  ownership,  which 
resulted  in  absentee  ownership  on  one  hand  and  tenancy  on  the 
other. 

“In  the  olden  times,  there  was  no  buying  and  selling  of  land  among 
the  people,  but  there  was  the  custom  of  group  cultivation  (public  culti- 
vation). The  people  worked  on  the  public  land,  and  they  had  to  pay 
the  land  tax  to  the  government  only,  and  nothing  else.  Then,  after- 
wards, the  faithful  (favorite)  ministers  of  the  king  began  to  hold  the 
land  according  to  the  feudal  system,  and  let  the  people  farm  it  for  them. 
They  used  to  pay  a small  part  of  their  crop  to  their  farmers.  But  those 
lands  which  were  not  occupied  by  the  peers  the  common  people  farmed 
themselves,  and  when  the  harvest  time  came  they  paid  to  the  government 
the  land  taxes  from  their  crops,  and  the  rest,  of  the  crop  they  kept  for  their 
own.  Then  afterwards  the  land  occupied  by  the  peers  began  to  be 
bought  and  sold  and  tenants  began  to  appear  in  Korea.  ...  so  at  the 
end  of  the  Koryu  dynasty,  two  classes,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  were 
distinctly  recognized.”'1 

Thus  tenancy  began  in  Korea  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 

“The  Korean  farmer  has  been  steadily  losing  his  ownership  of  the 
land.  In  the  eleven  years  from  1915  to  1926,  the  total  number  of  farmers 
has  increased  4.7  per  cent.,  but  the  proportion  of  farmers  who  are 
tenants  owning  no  land  has  risen  25  per  cent.,  or  more  than  five  times 
as  rapidly.  Between  1915  and  1926  full  tenants  rose  from  36  per  cent, 
to  43.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  agriculturists.”  4 

A growth  in  this  increasingly  deplorable  situation  in  land 
ownership  is  further  evidenced  by  the  figures  of  1928. 5 Compar- 
ing these  with  those  of  1926,  as  given  by  Dr.  Brunner,  we  find : 


TABLE  1.  RISE  OF  TENANCY  BETWEEN  1926  AND  1928 


Landlords 

Owner- 

Culti- 

vators 

Part 

Owners, 

Part 

Tenants 

Full 

Tenants 

Paupers 

. 

Total 

1926  

103,653 

524,066 

892,624 

1,185,674  — 

2,706,017 

1928 

104,601 

510,983 

894,381 

1,255,954  127,754 

2,799,188 

2 Choi,  Young-koo,  “The  Rural  Young  Korean,”  Vol.  II,  Sec.  10,  p.  16, 
Nov.,  1930.  “Agriculture  in  History.” 

3 Hong,  P.  S.,  “Rural  Life  in  Korea,”  in  International  Survey  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  pp.  140,  141. 

4 Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  “Rural  Korea,”  in  International  Missionary 
Council,  1928,  Vol.  VI,  p.  104. 

3 The  1928  figures  are  found  on  p.  126  of  Government  Survey  published 
in  1930. 
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Landlords  and  full  tenants  are  increasing,  while  the  owner- 
cultivators  are  decreasing  in  number.  The  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  part-owners  and  part-tenants  may  be  due  to  the 
sliding  down  of  the  owner-cultivators.  The  most  alarming  fea- 
ture in  the  devolution  of  the  two  years  is  the  appearance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  paupers.  The  paupers  are  called  the 
fire-field  farmers.  They  are  extremely  poor  people  who  farm 
the  fields  that  do  not  yield  much.  These  people  are  defined  by 
Mr.  Hong  as  “those  who  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to 
cultivate  land,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  so-called  fire  fields,  by 
which  they  scarcely  are  able  to  make  a living.”0  What  is  to 
be  the  plight  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  Korean  farmers  out  of  whose 
hands  the  ownership  of  the  only  resource  has  slipped  away? 

2.  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

A nation-wide  survey  to  determine  the  precise  average  income 
and  outlay  of  the  farmers  is  yet  to  be  made.  Taking  the  figures 
from  a study  of  one  province  in  1922 : 

“Of  the  owner-cultivators,  30  per  cent,  made  a profit  while  70  per  cent, 
broke  about  even,  showing  a profit  or  loss  of  10  yen  or  less. 

“Of  the  full  tenants,  95.9  per  cent,  failed  to  make  ends  meet. 

“Of  the  part  tenants,  95.9  per  cent,  closed  the  year  with  a deficit.”  7 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  was  a prosperous  year  com- 
pared to  1930,  and  yet  this  province  of  South  Kyreng-Sang  pro- 
duced more  indebted  persons  than  self-supporting  farmers.  This 
condition  prevails  not  only  in  this  one  province  out  of  thirteen 
but  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Hong  gives 
in  the  same  article  the  following  table : 


TABLE  2.  AVERAGE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  FARMERS  8 


Landlords 

Landowners 

(Owner- 

Cultivators) 

Part  Owners, 
Part 
Tenants 

Full  Tenants 

Paupers 

Receipts — 

1 ,534 

646 

476 

403 

102 

Expenditures  

987 

559 

451 

414 

106 

Balance  

545 

87 

25 

—11 

—4 

Note: — The  unit  of  above  figures  is  yen,  which  is  commonly  estimated  as  the  equivalent 
of  fifty  cents  in  American  money. 


6 Hong,  P.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  143  (manuscript). 

7 Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  109. 
9 Hong,  P.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 
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Prom  what  year’s  census  the  above  figures  are  derived  is  not 
known,  but  they  at  least  show  the  general  tendency  toward  a 
growing  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  namely,  the 
tenants.  Further  analysis  of  income  and  outgo  shows  that  the 
deficit  is  not  being  incurred  through  unwise  and  extravagant 
expenditures.  Here  again,  a nation-wide  figure  is  unobtainable, 
but  taking  the  composite  family  budget  of  one  village,  as  studied 
by  Dr.  Brunner,  we  find : 


TABLE  3.  SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  AND  OUTGO,  IN  YEN  9 


Income 

Outgo 

Item 

Amount 

Item 

Amount 

Per  Cent. 

175.00 

147.92 

50.0 

90.00 

39.60 

13.8 

29.52 

Interest  

36.00 

12.2 

Clothing  

30.00 

10.2 

Seed,  fertilizer,  implements  __ 

24.00 

8.1 

Repairs,  taxes,  miscellaneous 

17.00 

5.7 

294.52 

Total  . 

294.52 

100.0 

The  items  under  outgo  include  no  education,  no  recreation,  no 
medicine  or  doctor,  no  books  or  newspapers.  And  still  the  deficit 
of  29.52  per  cent,  has  been  incurred.  From  the  general  tendency 
of  growing  indebtedness  we  can  safely  conclude  that  this  village 
is  not  untypical  in  this  respect.  What  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  writes  is 
true,  that  “a  large  part  of  the  debts  Korean  families  are  carrying 
has  been  incurred  in  meeting  expenses,  not  in  making  invest- 
ment— not  even  for  installment  purchases  of  household  or  other 
conveniences.” 9  10  I would  go  even  further  and  say  that  the 
debts  are  being  incurred  while  they  are  not  even  meeting  ex- 
penses. While  no  education,  no  medicine,  and  no  recreation 
whatsoever  are  provided  for  in  the  budget,  we  cannot  truthfully 
say  that  they  are  meeting  even  the  necessary  expenses. 

3.  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  DISTRESS 

The  growing  poverty  of  the  Korean  farmers  is  due  to  several 
causes.  Among  these,  the  chief  are : too  small  holdings,  tenancy 

9 Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

10  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  “Korea,  Land  of  the  Dawn,”  Chapter  III,  p.  14 
(manuscript). 
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and  high  rent  on  land,  inadequate  provision  for  loans,  taxes,  and 
transitional  problems,  and  the  world  depression. 

(a)  Too  Small  Holdings 

Even  though  all  the  cultivated  land  is  distributed  among  the 
farmers  on  an  equitable  basis,  not  more  than  four  acres  can  be 
allowed  to  each  farming  household,  and  the  average  farming 
household  has  5.6  members.11  “The  Government  surveys  give 
only  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  land  as  under  cultivation.  This 
means  that  . . . each  farming  family  has  only  four  acres.  No 
wonder  the  farmers  have  a hard  time.  Even  intensive  farming 
cannot  produce  enough  on  four  acres  to  allow  much  surplus.”12 
In  Dr.  Brunner’s  survey  the  same  situation  is  alluded  to.  “There 
was  a direct  correlation  between  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss 
and  the  area  of  land  cultivated,  showing  that  much  of  the  present 
difficulty  of  the  farmer  is  due  to  his  attempt  to  live  on  too  small 
a holding.”13  So  far,  the  discussion  has  assumed  the  equitable 
distribution  of  farm  land,  and  pointed  out  that  the  four-acre 
farms  are  too  small.  But  what  about  the  fact  that  the  tenant 
farmers  do  not  have  even  that  much?  They  may  cultivate  four 
acres,  but  the  yield  of  the  two  acres  must  go  to  the  land-owners. 
So.  as  a matter  of  fact,  75  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  trying 
to  make  a living  on  only  two  acres.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 
That  is  why  they  are  running  their  households  on  deficits. 

(b)  Tenancy  and  High  Rent 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  tenants  generally  pay  a rent 
of  50  per  cent,  of  their  harvests  to  the  land  owner.  There  are 
varying  laws  regulating  this  relationship.  The  chief  one  that 
makes  it  a legal  obligation  for  the  tenant  to  pay  regardless  of 
circumstances  is  the  tenantship  law.  “This  law  required  the 
tenant  to  pay  regularly  to  the  landlord,  whether  the  crop  of  the 
year  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  so-called  tenantship  law.  It  gen- 
erally requires  the  tenant  to  pay  about  40  to  60  per  cent,  out  of 

11  This  figure  is  derived  from  the  Government  Census  of  1928,  published 
1930. 

12  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  p.  69.  “Korea.  Land  of  the  Dawn.” 

13  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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the  whole  crop.”14  It  goes  without  saying  that  50  per  cent, 
rent  out  of  the  total  produce  from  an  average  small  farm  is  not 
only  too  high,  but  also  a definite  cause  of  the  distressing  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  farmers.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  no 
protection  for  the  tenants  against  uncertainty  of  tenure.  The 
landowner  or  his  agent  can  remove  the  tenants  whenever  deemed 
fit.  So  in  order  to  keep  up  good  relationships  and  thereby  make 
the  tenure  secure,  the  tenants  have  to  present  gifts  and  remem- 
brances to  the  landlords  and  their  agents  from  time  to  time.  The 
land  tax  and  the  seed  price  are  sometimes  taken  out  of  the 
crop  before  it  is  divided,  but  in  furnishing  the  farm  labor  and 
fertilizer  and  other  necessaries,  the  tenants  have  the  sole 
responsibility. 

(c)  Inadequate  Provision  for  Loans 

There  are  four  kinds  of  agencies  in  Korea  for  the  circulation 
of  capital,  but  for  the  farmer,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  but  one 
resort.  According  to  the  1930  census 15  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  Government  General,  there  are  in  all  Korea 
only  153  banks.  The  requirement  of  securities  makes  it 
hard  for  the  Koreans  to  get  loans  from  these  banks;  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  tenant  farmers  to  make  any  ap- 
proaches. Also,  the  new  bank  law  does  not  permit  anyone  to 
open  a bank  with  a capital  of  less  than  2,000,000  yen.  There 
are  money-circulating  guilds  which  are  supposed  to  be  serving 
the  people  at  large,  but  because  of  high  interest  and  other  con- 
ditions the  farmers  cannot  secure  loans  from  these  guilds.  In 
the  third  place,  there  are  3,072  Keis,  old  Korean  indigenous 
organizations,  supposed  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The  total 
capital  of  all  3,072  Keis  is  only  8,004,000  yen,  however,  so  obvi- 
ously they  do  not  render  extensive  service,  if  any,  to  the  farmers. 

Over  against  these,  the  only  resorts  that  the  farmers  have 
are  the  individual  usurers.  According  to  the  same  census  there 
are  12,153  usurers,  with  the  sum  total  of  58,194,091  yen  as  their 
capital.  Money  from  these  usurers  can  be  borrowed  either  on 


14  Hong,  P.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

15  Editorial  of  Dong-A  Daily,  Febuary  16,  1931. 
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security  or  on  credit,  and  the  farmers’  dependency  upon  these 
lenders  is  great.  Let  us  examine  their  interest  rate. 


Loan 

Condition 

Interest 

10 

yen  or 

less 

On  security 

.12  Sen 

daily 

or 

6%  every  5 

days 

On  credit 

.15  “ 

it 

u 

7.5%  “ “ 

50 

yen  or 

less 

On  security 

3.3%  Monthly 

or 

39.6%  every 

year 

On  credit 

3.8% 

it 

n 

45.6% 

a 

100 

yen  or 

less 

On  security 

3.8% 

ii 

a 

45.6% 

a 

On  credit 

3.4% 

u 

a 

40.8% 

a 

500 

yen  or 

less 

On  security 

2.4% 

(( 

a 

28.8% 

On  credit 

2.8% 

it 

a 

33.6% 

a 

This  explains  why  so  many  of  the  farmers  are  in  debt  so  often, 
impossible  to  pay  off.  By  the  nature  of  the  system,  their  career 
is  doomed  to  failure.  One  may  ask,  why  do  they  enter  into  it? 
They  do  not  enter  into  it  by  choice ; they  either  have  to  fight 
this  losing  battle  or  die  off  at  once,  which  may  be  a still  more 
difficult  thing  to  do. 

(d)  Taxes 

According  to  Dr.  Brunner’s  survey,  there  has  been  a three- 
fold increase  in  taxes  between  1917  and  1926.  This  is  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  national  debt,  the  funds  from  which  are 
spent  for  reforestation,  railroads,  ports,  and  other  such  projects. 
The  farmers’  total  taxes  are  estimated  to  be  from  8 to  10  per 
cent,  of  his  income.16  The  ratio  itself  is  high,  but  when  we 
consider  the  ratio  in  the  light  of  his  income,  which  is  inadequate 
to  meet  even  his  expenses,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  taxa- 
tion is  one  of  the  definite  causes  of  the  farmer’s  plight. 

(e)  Transitional  Problems  and  the  World  Depression 

The  inter-relation  of  economic  activities  of  the  world  and  the 

mutual  sharing  in  the  results  by  the  participants  seem  inevitable 
today.  The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  world  depression 
have  been  felt  in  Korea  more  than  is  generally  realized.  Mr. 
Suh  Choon  gives  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  depression 
in  America  in  the  fall  of  the  price  of  raw  silk  in  Korea.17  In 
1931  the  price  has  fallen  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  for  America  could  not  afford  to  buy  so  much  silk  in  a 

10  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

17  Dong--Kwang\  January,  1931,  p.  7. 
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time  of  depression.  This  effect  from  a world  trade  raises  the  whole 
economic  problem  involved  in  transition.  The  transition  that 
needs  to  be  made  is  from  a self-sufficing  agrarian  people  of  mil- 
lenniums to  a modern  agricultural  people  who  have  to  compete 
with  outside  capital  and  exchange  their  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  the  manufactured  commodities  of  more  industrialized 
countries.  This  involves  the  problem  of  marketing  in  Korea  as 
well  as  world  trade.  With  what  capital  can  the  Korean  farmers 
compete  with  the  organized  capital  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries? As  a consequence,  control  of  the  market  and  of  the  prices 
of  their  produce  is  in  the  hands  of  other  people.  The  farmers, 
in  desperate  need  of  cash  to  pay  for  the  immediate  necessities, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  price-setting  middlemen  sent  by  com- 
panies and  corporations  at  the  harvest  time.  Not  only  the 
farmers  but  the  Korean  business  men  in  general  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  competition  with  outsiders  with  greater  capital. 

“It  is  true  that  shopkeepers  are  found  at  every  turn  in  cities  all  over 
the  land.  But  among-  the  wholesale  dealers,  who  sway  the  business  field, 
very  few  Koreans  are  to  he  found.  . . . The  1928  census  shows  us 

that  out  of  the  total  number,  721,  the  Korean-owned  companies  come 
to  1S9,  which  means  22  per  cent.  ...  In  communication  and  forward- 
ing- business  this  trend  is  all  the  more  accentuated.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  same  date  reveals  that  out  of  246  companies  engaged  in 
these  businesses,  84  are  Korean  owned,  a fairly  big  percentage  of  35. 
It  is  in  regard  to  capital  that  the  Korean  firms  appear  in  pitiful  light. 
1,892,147  yen  is  the  capital  put  by  Koreans  into  the  business,  barely  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  of  44,042,332  yen.”  18 

In  short,  financial  control  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Korean 
people  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  capital,  invested  not  to  help 
the  Koreans  make  the  transition,  but  to  make  an  opportunity 
for  expending  self-interest  of  the  financiers.  An  outright  ex- 
pression of  this  economic  motive  is  given  by  Mr.  Minobe,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Chosen,  the  only  bank  authorized 
to  issue  bank-notes,  and  parallel  to  the  Bank  of  England  in 
England. 

“The  Bank  of  Chosen  was  originally  floated  to  help  Japanese  business 
interests  expanding  in  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Manchuria,  and  its  function 
is  important.  In  view  of  its  special  position,  the  bank  has  been  render- 
ing all  help  necessary  to  persons  and  organizations  whose  expansion  in 


18  Tak,  Yi  Sun,  “Economic  Conditions  in  Korea,”  International  Survey 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  p.  96  (manuscript). 
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Chosen  and  Manchuria  is  economically  important.  All  this  has  been 
done  to  do  service  to  Japan's  economic  cause.”  19 

Discussing  the  problem  of  Korean  emigration  into  Manchuria, 
the  same  paper  writes : 

“It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  land  under  cultivation  has  become 
extensive  and  output  has  increased  considerably,  but  as  this  does  not 
profit  the  Koreans  much,  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to  remain  in  their 
fatherland.”  20 

Transition  from  the  age-old  method  of  farming  to  modern 
scientific  farming  is  also  necessary,  if  the  Korean  farmer  is  to 
succeed  in  the  20th  century  economic  world,  but  due  to  the 
obvious  reasons  already  suggested  and  his  failure  to  brace  up 
with  the  times,  reformed  farms  are  scarce  enough  to  be  counted 
on  the  fingers. 

“Korean  farmers  are  so  conservative  that  they  are  following-  the  same 
methods  of  farming  which  were  used  five  hundred  years  ago.  Their 
methods  of  cultivation,  fertilizing,  selection  of  seed,  were  all  used  five 
hundred  years  ago.  There  are  very  few  who  make  use  of  improved  ways 
of  farming.”  21 

So  far,  the  economic  status  of  the  Korean  farmers  has  been 
reviewed.  We  found  that  the  average  farmer  is  a tenant  who 
tries  to  make  a living  for  his  family  of  six  members  on  a two- 
acre  farm.  He  is  already  carrying  a considerable  debt,  paying 
a high  interest,  so  high  that  he  can  never  hope  to  pay  off  the 
principal.  The  average  yield  from  his  farm  is  not  enough  to 
make  ends  meet.  His  expenses  include  the  very  bare  necessities. 
In  the  throes  of  transition  he  is  sinking  every  year  into  the 
status  of  a serf.  What  educational  problems  does  this  situation 
present? 

4.  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  economic  situation  raises  the 
first  question  of  how  much  education  these  people  can  afford, 
if  any.  Education  has  no  place  in  the  budget  of  the  average 
farmer,  who  ends  his  year  with  a deficit.  Would  it  not  be  logical, 
then,  not  to  talk  about  rural  education  at  all  ? Or  is  it  a legitimate 

19  Japan  Advertizer,  August  18,  1922. 

“Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113,  114. 

v Hong,  P.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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thing  for  education  to  take  this  situation  into  account  and  so 
devise  a system  and  program  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cost  of 
education  shall  be  within  reach  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other, 
the  effect  of  education  may  show  in  an  improvement  of  the 
economic  ability  of  the  people?  No  present-day  educator  will 
deny  that  enlarging  the  earning  and  producing  capacity  and 
promoting  well-balanced  consuming  habits  of  the  people  form 
a definite  part  of  the  functions  of  education.  The  problem  is 
how  to  do  it.  Should  the  vocational  education  be  emphasized  in 
order  to  increase  the  earning  capacity?  If  so,  what  vocations 
should  be  emphasized,  and  why?  Is  it  educationally  sound  to 
have  vocational  emphasis  in  a village  school  of  four  to  six  years 
at  the  most?  Can  the  broader  educational  aim  be  achieved 
through  a program  with  a vocational  major?  If  not,  how  can 
the  curriculum  be  adjusted  so  as  to  keep  the  educational  aim 
intact  and  still  help  the  individual  solve  his  economic  problems? 
These  are  some  of  the  cpiestions  that  rise  out  of  the  situation. 
These  and  other  resulting  problems  will  be  taken  up  again  in 
later  chapters. 

B.  The  Health  Situation 
1.  HIGH  mortality 

The  official  figures  of  1928  give  the  general  mortality  rate  as 
22.75  per  1,000  people.22  According  to  a study  made  of  20,454 
children  from  5,000  homes,  the  death  rate  was  over  180  per  1,000. 

“The  true  index  of  the  insanitary  conditions  in  a country  is  found 
rather  in  the  mortality  rate  of  older  children.  The  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren from  one  to  ten  years  of  age  in  Korea  we  discovered  to  be  from 
three  to  eight  times  as  high  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
corresponding  ages.  In  1910  a little  toddler  of  two  years  in  Korea  had 
only  one-eighth  the  chance  for  life  of  a child  in  North  America.”  23 

In  another  work  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  enumerates  the  causes  of  the 
high  mortality  of  children  as  the  following:  per 

cent. 


Infectious  fevers,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria. . 25 

Intestinal  infections,  dysentery,  diarrhea 24 

Indigestion  due  to  improper  food  or  malnutrition 20 

Respiratory  infection  14 

Malaria  14 


22  Government  census  of  1928,  published  in  1930,  p.  21. 

23  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  op.  cit. 
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“This  shows  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  among  children  are 
caused  by  infectious  diseases,  which  in  other  lands  are  being  largely 
prevented.”  24 

Contagious  diseases  are  prevalent  among  adults  and  cause  con- 
siderable number  of  deaths.  In  the  1928  census  13,720  cases  of 
various  kinds  of  contagious  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  typhoid, 
typhus,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  listed.  The  greatest 
number  was  that  of  typhoid,  6,557  cases,  out  of  which  1,037  died. 
The  second  in  number  was  dysentery,  2,772  cases,  out  of  which 
645  died.25  Tuberculosis  is  another  prevalent  disease.  No  data 
are  available,  but  it  is  generally  said  that  more  young  people 
die  of  tuberculosis  in  Korea  than  of  any  other  one  disease. 

“Tuberculosis  is  truly  the  ‘great  white  plague.’  There  are  no  reliable 
figures  as  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  amongst  young  folks  and 
adults  in  Korea.”  26 


2.  HOSPITALS,  DOCTORS,  AND  NURSES 

In  all  Korea  there  are  114  hospitals,  1,622  doctors,  and  972 
nurses  of  the  modern  type  that  are  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  4,699  doctors  of  the  old  school,  338  dentists, 
177  pharmacists,  1,122  midwives,  and  1,756  people  licensed  to 
give  vaccinations.  Taking  the  hospitals  and  doctors  of  the 
modern  type  alone,  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  says : 

“This  gives  less  than  one  hospital  (and  most  of  them  are  small)  to 
160,000  people,  and  one  doctor  to  10,000 — and  most  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  are  in  the  cities.  . . . The  rural  regions  are  almost  without 

medical  facilities.  . . . But  Korea’s  health  problem  can  never  be 

solved  until  the  villages  are  reached  with  adequate  medical  service.  The 
task  is  truly  appalling  in  its  magnitude  and  in  its  difficulty.”  21 

Before  turning  to  another  phase  of  the  problem  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  where  any  healing  service  is  rendered  in  the 
villages  it  must  be  done  by  the  doctors  of  the  old  school.  It  is 
also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  village  people 
resort  to  the  soothsayers  and  to  other  forms  of  superstitious 

24  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  “Health  Conditions  in  Korea,”  International 
Survey  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  p.  114  (manuscript). 

25  Government  census  of  1928,  published  1930,  p.  159. 

26  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

27  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  “Land  of  the  Dawn,”  Ch.  IV,  p.  23  (manuscript). 
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treatment  of  the  sick.  Sanitation,  hygiene,  and  public  health 
would  be  alien  words  to  them,  to  whom  even  the  simple  means 
of  healing  are  unknown. 

3.  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE 

The  fact  that  village  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  are  desti- 
tute of  any  scientific  knowledge  or  care  is  obvious  from  the 
previous  discussion.  Information  about  the  water  supply  alone 
would  be  a sufficient  index.  The  official  figure  gives  only  thirty 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Korea  as  having  running-water 
systems.28  Even  where  there  is  a water  system  poorer  people 
cannot  afford  the  use  of  it.  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  writes  that, 

“Even  in  the  cities  such  as  Seoul,29  where  there  is  an  excellent  water 
system,  less  than  half  of  the  houses  are  supplied  with  city  water.  The 
remainder  use  wells  or  spring's  or  depend  upon  carrying  water  in  pails 
from  public  hydrants.”  30 

In  smaller  towns  and  villages  people  depend  upon  wells,  springs 
and  streams  for  their  water  supply.  The  water  is  universally 
contaminated  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sewage  systems.  Not 
even  in  the  city  of  Seoul  is  there  a complete  system  of  closed 
sewers.  Open  sewers  and  gutters  are  everywhere,  in  the  yards 
of  the  homes,  on  the  streets,  and  near  the  wells.  Disease  germs 
breed  there,  and  disease  carriers,  such  as  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
make  frequent  visits  of  permanent  abode  among  them.  Conse- 
quently food,  especially  vegetables,  is  also  contaminated.  In- 
testinal parasites  are  often  taken  for  granted.  Dr.  Van  Buskirk 
writes : 

“Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  routine  examinations  are  found  to 
harbor  one  or  more  varieties  of  intestinal  parasites.”  31 

He  also  estimates  20  per  cent,  of  all  patients  as  having  been 
infected  by  venereal  diseases.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  system 
of  licensed  prostitution.  In  Southern  Korea  leprosy  is  another 
disease  to  combat.  Another  regional  disease  that  lowers  the 
vitality  of  many  people  is  distoma.  The  government  survey  of 
657  villages  and  localities  showed  904  per  1,000  people  having 

28  Government  Survey  of  1928,  published  in  1930,  p.  266. 

29  Seoul  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  Korea. 

30  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  “Health  Conditions  in  Korea,”  International 
Survey  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  p.  114  (manuscript). 

31  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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the  parasite  in  their  lungs.  These  villages  were  the  places 
where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent.  Even  granting  that,  the 
figure  is  an  alarming  one.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
have  this  disease  were  between  eleven  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
while  22  per  cent,  were  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of 
age. 32  Shell  fish  are  usually  the  carriers  of  this  parasite.  Dr. 
Van  Buskirk  also  estimates  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  people 
are  undernourished,  due  to  food  habits  and  poverty. 33 

Without  going  any  further  in  the  analysis  of  the  situation,  it 
can  safely  be  concluded  that  to  the  average  Korean  farmer 
neither  the  modern  scientific  knowledge  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  the  modern  medical  facilities,  nor  the  modern  sanitary 
living  conditions  are  made  available.  He  and  his  children  are 
in  constant  danger  from  dozens  of  infectious  diseases,  and  suf- 
fering as  they  do  from  undernourishment,  offer  little  if  any 
resistance.  They  are  innocently  at  the  mercy  of  the  full  play 
of  nature,  both  favorable  and  adverse.  What  can  education  do 
to  remedy  this  situation? 

4.  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  HEALTH  SITUA- 
TIONS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  two  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  health,  the  preventive  measures  as  the  positive  ap- 
proach and  cure  as  the  negative.  If  any  such  artificial  separa- 
tion is  permissible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of  cure 
belongs  to  the  medical  profession,  while  prevention  of  disease 
and  promotion  of  health  legitimately  belong  to  the  list  of  func- 
tions of  education.  How  much  of  this  responsibility  can  rural 
education  assume,  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  the  people?  Through 
what  means  can  health  be  taught,  in  view  of  the  meager  facilities 
of  the  educational  agencies?  How  much  time  should  be  devoted 
to  health  education  in  the  village  schools  of  four  years  in  most 
cases?  How  can  the  importance  of  this  aspect  be  emphasized 
in  the  teacher-training  program?  What  proportion  should  health 
take  in  the  total  range  of  curriculum?  These  and  other  similar 
questions  compose  the  educational  problems  involved  in  the 
health  situations. 


32  Government  Survey  o i 1928,  published  1930,  pp.  270,  271. 

33  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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C.  The  Social  and  Recreational  Situations 

These  two  phases  are  grouped  together.  To  the  student  they 
seem  to  have  such  a high  degree  of  inter-relation.  This  is  all 
the  truer  in  the  simple  lives  of  the  farmers. 

1.  the  family  life 

In  spite  of  Western  influence  in  recent  years,  the  age-old  family 
remains  in  Korea  as  the  central  social  institution.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  villages,  where  the  modern  influence  has  not 
been  greatly  felt.  The  family  in  Korea  means  not  only  the 
mother,  father  and  children,  but  usually  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, with  second,  third  and  fourth  cousins.  The  oldest  male 
descendant  ordinarily  carries  the  burdens  and  responsibilities, 
while  he  exercises  authority  and  enjoys  praise  or  blame,  if 
there  be  any,  due  to  extraordinary  good  or  bad  behavior  of 
some  members  of  the  family.  Economically,  the  Korean  family 
has  been  practicing  genuine  communism  within  its  circle.  As 
a result,  dependency  and  irresponsibility  are  quite  prevalent 
among  members  upon  whose  shoulders  the  responsibility  has  not 
been  placed.  Socially,  the  family  has  always  been  a charitable 
organization,  to  which  even  the  remotest  relatives  turn  in  times 
of  trouble,  distress  and  helplessness.  Probably  this  explains  the 
absence  of  public  charity  organizations  in  Korea.  But  whence 
has  the  family  derived  such  unlimited  resources  to  take  care 
of  many  and  any  relatives?  The  family  does  not  have  unlimited 
resources;  in  poverty  the  family  has  had  to  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment for  relief.  Speaking  of  this  relief  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Hahn  writes : 

“It  was  estimated  in  1787  that  out  of  a total  population  of  a little 
more  than  seven  million  one-tliird  were  starving.  In  a country  where 
rural  economy  was  almost  the  only  known  economy,  with  no  facilities 
for  saving,  the  wholesale  indiscriminate  relief  discouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  the  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance.”  34 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  guaranteed  relief,  and  yet 
the  social  custom  still  persists.  Many  heads  of  families  find  it 
impossible  to  carry  such  a heavy  burden.  As  their  economic 

34  Hahn,  Yyung-Durk,  “Social  Problems  in  Korea,”  International  Sur- 
vey of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  p.  123'  (manuscript). 
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inability  increases  their  traditional  authority  wanes.  And  the 
institution  of  the  family  is  undergoing  a change,  in  the  process 
of  which  education  and  guidance  are  imperative  if  the  transition 
is  to  be  made  for  the  better.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  family  is  still  the  most  influential  social 
institution  in  Korea. 

The  home  is  also  the  recreational  center.  Prom  aimless  con- 
versation to  organized  games,  the  bits  of  relief  from  labor  and 
toil  are  found  in  the  homes.  Neighbors  may  come  in  and  join, 
and  rotation  may  take  place  among  the  different  homes,  but  it 
is  in  the  home  that  recreation  is  to  be  had  for  the  average 
farmer.  Nyut  and  chess  are  the  popular  games  played  indoors. 
The  children,  too,  play  about  the  homes.  In  rural  Korea,  com- 
mercialized recreation  has  not  been  introduced  yet.  Hence 
dependency  upon  homes  for  recreational  opportunities  is  great 
if  the  farmers  and  their  families  are  to  have  any  recreation 
at  all. 

2.  SOME  FORMS  OF  ANTI-SOCIAL  RECREATION 

Although  commercialized  recreation,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, has  not  been  introduced,  a vicious  form  has  been  intro- 
duced, even  to  the  smaller  rural  districts.  Licensed  public  pros- 
titution, an  unheard  of  thing  in  Korean  history,  is  now  a definite 
social  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  educational 
program.  To  just  what  extent  cannot  be  determined,  but  that 
it  is  undermining  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  an  obvious 
deduction.  Dr.  Van  Buskirk  writes : 

“The  system  of  licensed  prostitution  prevails  throughout  the  country, 
not  simply  in  the  large  cities;  it  has  been  introduced  even  into  the  larger 
country  towns.’’ 35 

Saloons  and  drinking  cause  a great  deal  of  mischief  in  rural  life. 
Dr.  Ilahn  says : 

“Today  John  Barleycorn  is  one  of  the  greatest  devils  in  Korea.  The 
Government-General’s  statistics  for  1927  show  that  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  collected  during  the  year  was  43,363,092  yen,  of  which  more  than 
one-fourth  (11,223,365  yen)  was  derived  from  the  taxes  on  alcoholic 
drinks  of  various  kinds.”  33 


35  Van  Buskirk,  J.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

33  Hahn,  Kyung-Durk,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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Sometimes  it  seems  almost  heartless  to  even  think  of  plotting 
against  practically  the  only  chance  that  the  distressed  farmers 
have  to  forget  themselves  and  their  troubles.  But  the  habit  can- 
not be  considered  a social  asset  when  the  problem  boils  down 
to  the  issue  of  either  educating  their  children  or  keeping  up 
their  drinking;  their  economic  condition  does  not  permit  both. 
Furthermore,  their  very  plight  requires  all  the  keenness  and 
alertness  of  mind  that  they  are  capable  of  if  any  “way  out”  is 
to  be  discovered.  In  this  sense,  these  two  special  forms  of  rec- 
reation are  considered  as  anti-social.  They  cannot  be  rightly 
classified  as  means  of  recreation  in  the  genuine  sense,  but  their 
existence  is  under  the  guise  of  that  good  name.  Changing  this 
wrong  conception  of  recreation  as  well  as  substituting  the  right 
and  healthful  kinds  are  the  educational  problems. 

3.  THE  VILLAGE  AND  CIVIC  LIFE 

Next  to  the  family,  the  village  is  the  natural  community  in 
which  the  Korean  farmers  carry  on  their  social  activities.  The 
Korean  village  may  be  described  as  a cluster  of  thatched-roof 
houses  against  a green  hill  or  a blue  mountain.  The  wet  and 
dry  fields  lie  round  about  the  village,  and  the  farmers  walk  back 
and  forth  to  their  work  every  day  from  the  village.  There  are 
28,240  such  natural  communities  in  all  Korea,  according  to  the 
latest  census.37  The  areas  of  these  communities  vary  “from  one- 
third  of  a square  mile  to  ten  square  miles  in  extent  and  average 
3.6.”  38  These  units  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  social  life  of 
the  farmer.  But  for  marketing  purposes  and  other  professional 
services  there  are  Mvuns  or  market  towns  for  ten  or  more  sur- 
rounding villages.  Market  days,  which  occur  every  five  days, 
are  of  social  importance.  They  serve  as  a means  through  which 
the  farmers  get  outside  contacts.  But  the  distance  to  these 
market  towns  is  usually  too  great  for  the  farmer  to  be  able  to 
spare  the  time  and  money.  Of  the  thirty-five  villages  studied 
by  Dr.  Brunner,  the  average  distance  from  their  market  towns 
was  five  miles.  He  says  further,  that : 

“Occasionally  the  distance  was  found  to  be  ten  to  fifteen 

37  Government  census  of  1928,  published  in  1930,  p.  1. 

33  Brunner,  Edmund  deS.,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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miles.”39  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  usual  means  of 
transportation  is  the  old,  original  process  of  walking. 

The  government  of  these  villages  has  been  very  democratic 
through  their  history,  with  but  a loose  connection  with  the  cen- 
tral government.  According  to  a study  of  “The  Village  Guilds  of 
Old  Korea,”  the  government  of  the  village  and  the  organization 
for  social  welfare  were  one  and  the  same.40  The  socially  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  village  usually  looked  after  the  village  rela- 
tionship with  the  government.  In  recent  years  most  of  these 
natural  leaders  have  also  been  appointed  by  the  government  as 
its  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  taxes  and 
passing  on  information  about  the  government’s  wishes.  Only 
those  who  reach  the  heights  of  being  Head  of  a Myun  (township) 
receive  any  remuneration  from  the  government ; the  heads  of  the 
villages  are  paid  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  special  prestige.41 
The  civic  life  of  the  village  people  in  its  political  aspect  is  indeed 
limited.  The  activity  almost  ends  with  obeying  the  government 
orders,  chiefly  in  paying  taxes.  The  recent  movement  to  create 
a consulting  body  for  each  Myun  is  too  new  to  be  counted  as  an 
effective  opportunity  for  the  farmers’  expression  of  civic  life. 

Coming  back  to  the  social  life  of  the  village,  we  find  many 
organizations  and  societies,  but  the  principal  ones  are  the  village 
guilds.  In  the  study  already  referred  to,  “The  Village  Guilds  of 
Old  Korea,”  the  following  quotation  appears: 

“There  are  many  economic,  social  and  mutual  benefit  societies  in 
Korea.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Korean  people  have  a genius  for  organi- 
zation. In  a list  of  societies  whose  constitutions  and  records  are  in 
hand,  the  following  varieties  are  noted  : Family  and  clan  societies,  neigh- 
borhood and  brotherhood  guilds,  societies  for  providing  aid  at  weddings, 
funerals,  in  sickness  and  in  controversies.  Others  have  for  their  object 
the  conduct  of  periodic  feasts  or  picnics.  There  are  many  lottery  organi- 
zations whose  functions  are  limited  to  membership,  craft  guilds,  mer- 
chants’ companies  and  monopolistic  guilds,  lajbor  organizations,  village 
and  district  governmental  societies,  cooperative  farmers’  guilds,  organi- 
zations of  villagers  to  guard  the  forests,  to  establish  and  conduct  com- 
munity schools  and  to  help  poor  boys  prepare  for  the  government  exam- 
inations.” 42 


3*  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

40  “The  Village  Guilds  of  Old  Korea,”  transactions  of  the  Korea  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV,  Part  II,  pp.  13-44. 

41  Government  Survey  of  1928,  published  in  1930,  p.  42. 

42  “The  Village  Guilds  of  Old  Korea,”  Transactions  of  the  Korea  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV,  Part  II,  p.  13. 
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The  objectives  of  these  guilds,  Keis  in  Korean,  are  to  regulate 
the  village  social  life  as  well  as  to  protect  their  members,  through 
mutual  aid,  from  unemployment,  from  unbearably  great  expenses 
such  as  occur  at  times,  as  weddings  and  funerals,  from  fires, 
floods,  and  other  calamities,  and  from  grafting  officials  sent  from 
the  central  government.  Some  guilds  used  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  settling  legal  quarrels  and  of  punishing  the  social  law 
breakers.  The  strength  of  these  guilds  is  great  as  creators  and 
checkers  of  public  opinion.  The  officers  and  leaders  are  elected 
by  popular  vote,  and  they  dare  not  shirk  the  responsibility. 
These  indigenous  organizations  still  flourish  to  a certain  extent, 
but  their  strength  and  influence  are  not  as  great  as  they  were 
under  the  old  regime. 

In  many  instances  the  social,  recreational  and  working  phases 
of  the  farmer’s  life  are  combined.  During  the  busiest  season 
of  weeding  and  harvesting,  the  villagers  go  in  bands,  working 
on  different  individuals’  farms  in  rotation.  And  while  they  work, 
in  groups,  they  sing  and  play.  “Their  work  is  accompanied  by 
flute-playing,  beating  drums,  singing  and  dancing,”43  says  Mr. 
Hvun.  In  the  evenings,  the  villagers  gather  spontaneously  in  a 
convenient  yard  or  under  the  village  tree  to  hear  wandering 
singers  and  players,  or  to  tell  stories  or  hold  discussions. 
Wrestling  is  popular  among  the  young  people,  while  swinging  in 
the  late  spring  is  always  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  women. 
The  village  wells,  where  women  and  girls  go  for  water  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  streams,  where  laundering  takes  place  on 
bright  days,  are  the  outdoor  social  centers  for  women.  Wed- 
dings, funerals  and  village  festivals  are  great  social  occasions. 
Children  participate  in  almost  all  of  these  occasions  in  their 
bright-colored  costumes  as  on-lookers  besides  their  own  “playing 
house”  and  other  games.  It  is  evident  from  our  discussion  so 
far  that  the  social  and  recreational  phases  of  the  farmers’  life 
in  Korea  present  many  complex  educational  problems. 

43  Hyun,  Dong-Won,  “Recreation,”  International  Survey  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  p.  117  (manuscript). 
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4.  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  SOCIAL  AND 
RECREATIONAL  SITUATIONS 

We  have  seen  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
family  life,  of  village  life,  and  of  the  social  and  recreational  life 
of  the  farmers  in  Korea  as  we  find  them  today.  How  can  educa- 
tion utilize  the  advantages  as  educational  opportunities  and 
combat  the  disadvantages ; this  is  the  educational  problem  in 
general.  For  instance,  in  the  family  life  we  have  found  the  virtue 
of  sharing  wealth,  work,  and  prestige  among  the  members.  This 
rounds  out  the  life  of  the  members  and  keeps  them  from  becom- 
ing harmfully  individualistic.  It  has  a great  social  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  system  promotes  a dependent  spirit  and 
irresponsible  breeding.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  should  education 
stand  for  the  transmission  of  the  traditional  ideas  and  customs 
of  the  family?  If  not,  how  can  it  adjust  its  program,  and  on 
what  philosophy,  so  that  the  beautiful  elements  may  be  preserved 
and  the  destructive  elements  eliminated?  Or  should  education 
introduce  the  entirely  foreign  philosophy  of  individualism? 

In  the  ease  of  recreational  life,  we  have  seen  a great  depend- 
ency upon  the  home.  The  community  recreations  are  good  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  they  must  not  be  sufficient  for  the  changing 
age,  judging  from  the  rapid  spread  of  the  destructive  forms  of 
recreation.  Then  the  problem  of  education  is,  first  of  all.  how 
to  increase  and  vary  the  home  resources  for  recreation.  In  the 
second  place,  how  can  the  village  community  recreation  program 
be  enlarged  and  enriched  that  the  evil  forms  may  be  driven  out 
and  that  highly  commercialized  and  mechanized  recreation  may 
never  invade  the  Korean  villages. 

We  have  seen  also  how  meager  are  the  activities  of  the  civic 
life  in  Korean  villages,  in  spite  of  their  historical  democratic 
control.  The  cause  of  this  inadequate  expression  may  be  either 
the  unwillingness  of  the  government  to  give  them  their  rights, 
or  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  exercise  their  rights,  or  both. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  passivity  is  certainly  not  in 
accord  with  the  trend  of  the  times  or  with  the  sound  principle 
of  abundant  life.  It  is  not  the  task  of  this  study  to  investigate 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  this  situation.  It  is  the  task  of  this 
study  to  take  this  situation  as  a starting  point  and  inquire  how 
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education,  to  be  true  to  its  aim,  can  adjust  its  curriculum  so 
that  the  rising  generation  may  understand  their  civic  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  all  their  relationships  and  may  become 
efficient  in  exercising  these  rights  and  meeting  the  responsibilities. 

D.  The  Cultural  Situation 

1.  THE  FARMERS’  CULTURAL  STATUS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  cultural  heritage  of  the  Korean  people  is  rich  in  variety 
and  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  The  recorded  and  unrecorded 
accumulations  and  developments  of  four  millenniums  in  art,  liter- 
ature and  music,  together  with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
daily  life,  offer  a tremendous  field  as  an  educational  background 
full  of  educational  assets  and  opportunities.  Comparing  this 
heritage  with  that  of  Greece,  Andreas  Eckardt  writes : 

“The  position  which  the  little  state  of  Hellas  held  in  very  early  times 
among  the  states  of  Mediterranean  littoral  was  a thousand  years  later 
held  in  the  Far  East  by  the  politically  almost  negligible  state  of 
Korea.  It  was  a highland  country,  the  home  at  once  of  refined  taste, 
of  eager  activity  in  the  field  of  art,  and  of  an  unconscious  delight  in 
classical  and  harmoniously  designed  forms,  full  of  charm  and  grace.”  44 

This  heritage  alone  does  not  constitute  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  aesthetically  inclined  capacity  of  the  people  is 
another  asset.  Speaking  of  this  capacity,  Eckardt  again  writes : 

“Is  this  artistic  faculty  dead  nowadays  in  Korea?  From  repeated 
observation  and  experience,  I venture  to  say  no.  The  nation  is  too  poor 
to  erect  large  buildings  or  to  afford  the  luxury  of  costly  establishments 
or  artistic  adornment ; but  in  the  departments  of  dress,  housing,  and 
simple  interior  furniture,  in  which  taste  can  still  be  displayed,  we  discern 
a really  deep-seated  sense  of  art,  not  artificial,  but  inborn.”  45 

Special  mention  should  be  made  here  about  the  language  as 
an  asset  for  education.  The  whole  of  Korea  speaks  one  language. 
For  writing,  an  alphabet  of  twenty-five  letters  based  on  a phonetic 
system  is  used.  If  the  enjoyment  of  written  culture  is  not  wide- 
spread in  Korea,  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  language. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  much  of  this  wonderful 
heritage  is  being  enjoyed  and  developments  being  made  by  the 
rural  people.  Throughout  history  the  literary  and  art  activities 

44  Eckardt,  Andreas,  History  of  Korean  Art,  p.  116. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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were  almost  monopolized  by  the  privileged  few.  Only  in  excep- 
tional cases  have  genii  risen  from  the  common  ordinary  people. 
General  transmission  of  culture  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
among  the  people  as  a whole  has  usually  been  neglected.  Even 
today  throughout  the  rural  area  the  same  negligence  prevails. 
According  to  the  government  census  of  1928,  there  are  in  all 
Korea  only  forty-six  libraries,  both  public  and  private.  Only 
760,204  people  were  making  use  of  these  libraries.46  The  fact 
that  all  these  libraries  are  in  cities  and  larger  towns  is  revealed 
when  one  reads  the  list  of  libraries,  as  given  in  the  Government 
Survey  of  Korean  Education.47  The  occasional  art  exhibits  are 
usually  held  in  the  city  of  Seoul.  Some  museums  are  to  be  found, 
either  in  the  city  of  Seoul  or  in  larger  towns  such  as  Kyung-ju, 
where  excavations  have  been  going  on  in  recent  years.  Theaters 
of  the  old  and  the  new  types  are  in  the  cities  only.  “Although 
there  are  many  kinds  of  daily  papers  and  educational  magazines 
published  in  Korea,  the  farmers  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  ’ ’ 48 
writes  Mr.  Hong.  This  may  be  an  extreme  statement,  but  never- 
theless it  tells  the  sad  truth.  The  current  literature  is  not  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  the  farmers.  In  short,  the  farmers  have 
been  deprived  of  the  cultural  environment,  either  the  old  or 
the  new.  All  of  the  cultural  activities,  past  and  present,  have 
been  enjoyed  and  appreciated  only  by  the  city  people,  who  com- 
pose a fearful  minority  in  rural  Korea.  The  position  of  “hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  stripped  of  all  the  rich  and 
meaningful  cultural  contacts,  has  been,  and  still  is,  assigned  to 
the  farmers.  Any  program  of  rural  education  must  needs  face 
this  fact  squarely  and  start  from  the  very  beginning.  In  fact, 
the  phrase  “Rural  Education”  has  risen  only  in  recent  years 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  Its  method  and  content, 
based  upon  sound  principles,  are  still  to  be  determined. 

2.  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CULTURAL  SITUA- 
TION 

How  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  farmers  by  making  the  cultural 
opportunities  available  to  them?  How  to  encourage  them  that 

“Government  Census  of  1928,  published  in  1930,  p.  198. 

47  Government  Survey  of  Korean  Education,  1929,  pp.  189-201. 

4#  Hong,  P.  S.,  op.  cit,.  p.  146. 
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their  “inborn”  artistic  potentialities  may  be  developed  and 
find  expression  through  creative  channels?  How  to  help  them 
to  see  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  the  meaningful  in  their 
own  environment  ? How  to  adjust  the  school  curriculum  that 
the  rural  children  may  also  grow  up  in  the  best  cultural  environ- 
ment the  nation  is  capable  of  offering?  What  kind  of  education 
will  help  these  people  to  make  a normal  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  culture?  Is  the  so-called  “modern  educa- 
tion” a healthy  movement?  Or  are  there  dangers  involved? 
If  so,  what  are  they  and  how  should  they  be  combatted?  All 
these  questions,  with  many  more  implied  in  them,  present  a com- 
plicated phase  of  the  problem  of  rural  education  in  Korea. 

E.  Summary  of  the  Educational  Problems  Rising  Out  of  the 
Life-Situations 

1.  problems  caused  by  the  economic  situation 

a.  How  to  bring  the  cost  of  education  within  the  means 
of  the  people. 

b.  How,  through  education,  to  help  the  people  improve 
their  economic  status. 

c.  How  to  adjust  the  curriculum  that  both  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  aims  may  be  accomplished. 

2.  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  THE  HEALTH  SITUATION 

a.  How  to  help  students  build  health  habits  and 
attitudes. 

b.  How  to  promote  village  sanitation  and  hygiene 
through  the  meager  facilities  of  the  school. 

3.  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  THE  SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  SITUA- 

TIONS 

a.  How  to  transmit  the  social  values  of  the  family  life 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  students  develop  an 
independent  and  responsible  spirit,  attitudes,  and 
habits. 

b.  How  to  adjust  the  curriculum  so  that  the  students 
may  understand  their  civic  rights  and  responsibilities 
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in  all  relationships  and  become  efficient  in  exercising 
and  meeting  them. 

c.  How  to  increase  and  vary  the  home  resources  for 
recreation. 

d.  How  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  village  community 
program  for  recreation. 

4.  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  THE  CULTURAL  SITUATION 

a.  How  to  help  the  students  see  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  in  their  own  environments. 

b.  How  to  make  available  the  best  cultural  environment 
to  the  rural  children. 

c.  How  to  encourage  the  development  and  expression 
of  their  own  artistic  faculties. 

d.  How  to  help  them  make  a normal  transition  from 
the  ancient  civilization  to  the  new. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  we  now  turn  to  a study  of  how 
these  situations  are  met  by  the  educational  system. 


CHAPTER  II 


HOW  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  MEETS  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  RURAL  PEOPLE 

A.  The  Common  Schools  (Elementary  Schools) 

Before  turning  to  an  examination  of  the  qualitative  side  of 
education,  it  is  important  to  see  what  proportion  of  the  rural 
population  is  actually  in  the  schools. 

1.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  IS  SERVED 
BY  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ' 

According  to  the  figures  derived  from  the  Government  Survey 
of  Schools  of  1929,  there  are  only  1,505  common  schools  in  all 
Korea.  Sixty-eight  of  them  are  in  twelve  Poos1  or  cities,  leaving 
1,437  in  the  rural  area.  The  total  Korean  population  in  Korea 
as  given  in  the  Government  census  is  18,667,334.  The  Korean 
population  in  the  twelve  cities  is  652,608,  leaving  18,014,726  to 
be  considered  as  rural  population.  This  means  95.5  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  are  for  rural  people,  96.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population,  while  leaving  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  for  urban 
people,  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.2  There  are  a few 
larger  towns  besides  the  twelve  cities,  but  no  classification  is  made 
of  them  in  the  census.  They  are  included  in  the  2,493  Myuns  or 
counties  composed  of  28,240  villages,  giving  each  county  ten 
to  twelve  villages,  so  in  this  chapter  only  the  population  of  the 
twelve  cities  is  considered  urban.  This  is  not  far  from  the  true 
picture,  for  even  in  these  cities  a great  many  of  the  people  live 
under  what  would  be  considered  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  rural  con- 
ditions. The  total  elementary  school  population  is  461,177.  or  2.5 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Out  of  this  number,  40,796  are 
urban  children,  6.1  per  cent,  of  the  urban  population,  while 
420,381  are  rural  children,  only  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  rural  popu- 

1 Tlie  names  of  the  twelve  cities  as  given  on  p.  37  of  the  Government 
Survey  are  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  Koonsan,  Mokpo,  Taigoo,  Poosan,  Masan, 
Pyeng-Yang,  Chinampo,  Sin-Euiju,  Wonsan  and  Chungjin. 

2 See  Table  No.  5. 
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lation.  All  these  figures  show  a great  discrepancy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  urban  and  rural  children.  Furthermore,  they  show 
that  neither  for  the  urban  nor  for  the  rural  children  is  adequate 
opportunity  for  education  provided.  Putting  the  two  together, 
we  find  that  only  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  composes 
the  elementary  school  population.3  The  absence  of  compulsory 
education  necessarily  implies  that  the  schools  are  for  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  tuition  and  other 
expenses.  This  may  be  one  reason  for  the  greater  lack  of 
opportunity  among  rural  children  than  urban. 

The  1,437  rural  schools  are  located,  not  in  the  villages  where 
the  children  live,  but  in  the  market  towns  or  the  county  seats. 
There  are  2,493  such  towns,  but  only  1,437  schools,  leaving  1.056 
townships  without  any  schools.  Even  where  there  are  schools, 
the  children  from  the  neighboring  ten  or  twelve  villages  have 
to  walk  back  and  forth.  Consequently  the  children  living  right 
in  the  market  towns  or  within  walking  distance  only  can  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  average  size  of  these  towns 
is  thirty-four  square  miles.  The  present  average  area  around 
each  school  is  even  greater  than  thirty-four  square  miles.  Dividing 
the  number  of  villages  by  the  number  of  schools,  we  find  one 
school  per  19.7  villages.  This  makes  the  present  average  area 
around  each  school  59.1  square  miles.  Unless  transportation  is 
provided  for  the  children  living  in  the  remote  villages,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  for  all  children  cannot  be  claimed 
even  after  a school  has  been  placed  in  each  market  town.  Until 
the  economic  conditions  improve  and  bus  transportation  and 
hard-surfaced  roads  can  be  supplied  in  addition  to  financing  the 
teaching  staff,  consolidation  is  impractical,  and  it  would  seem 
that  some  educational  agency  in  each  village  as  a unit  would 
be  a more  practical  procedure  than  consolidation,  in  reaching  the 
ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  children. 

Looking  at  it  from  a different  angle,  we  find  another  phase 
of  the  inadequacy  of  provision  for  education.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  is  8, 839, 4 of  whom  6,443,  or  73  per  cent.,  are  Koreans, 

3 See  Table  No.  4. 

4 Government  Survey  of  Korean  Schools,  May,  1929.  The  figure  is 
derived  by  adding  the  number  of  teachers  given  for  the  different  kinds 
of  elementary  schools. 
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and  2,385,  or  27  per  cent.,  are  Japanese,  while  a negligible  num- 
ber of  eleven  are  other  foreigners.  This  means,  taking  the  ele- 
mentary school  population  as  a whole,  one  teacher  for  fifty-two 
pupils.  This  situation  is  partly  due  to  the  developing  stage  of 
Korean  education  and  can  be  explained,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  it  is  far  from  ideal,  if  the  teacher  is  adequately  to  perform 
all  the  proper  functions  in  developing  each  child  in  his  or 
her  way. 


TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS  IN  PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION 


Population 

No.  of  Pupils 

Per  Cent. 

Total  

18,667,334 

461,177 

2.5 

Rural  ...  _. _ . 

18,014,726 

420,381 

2.3 

Urban  

652,608 

40,796 

6.1 

Note: — Usually  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  considered  as  school  population. 


TABLE  5.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AMONG  RURAL  AND  URBAN 

POPULATION 


Population 

Schools 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Total  

18,667,334 

100 

1,505 

100 

Rural  __  ___  _ _ ___ 

18,014,726 

06.5 

1,437 

95.5 

Urban  

652,608 

3.5 

68 

4.5 

2.  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  JUDGING  FROM  THE  PRESENT 
CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS 

The  foregoing  discloses  that  only  one  out  of  nine  children 
of  school  age  is  attending  school  in  rural  Korea.  Let  us  see 
what  effect  this  education  has  upon  the  life  of  the  privileged  one 
child  out  of  nine. 

(a)  The  Curriculum 

The  entire  curriculum  is  based  upon  formal  subject-matter. 
There  is  a set  course  of  study  for  all  the  elementary  schools  to 
follow,  dividing  the  subjects  into  years  and  hours.  The  table 
on  pages  28  and  29  is  from  the  Revised  Educational  Regulations 
of  Chosen  promulgated  in  1922.  These  are  still  in  effect. 
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The  major  part  of  the  curriculum  consists  of  the  Japanese 
language,  called  the  national  language,  and  it  takes  sixty-four 
hours  through  the  entire  course.  Next  comes  arithmetic,  taking 
thirty  hours.  Then  comes  the  Korean  language  for  twenty 
hours.  Singing,  gymnastics,  drawing,  sewing,  natural  science, 
geography  and  history  occupy  ten  or  a less  number  of  hours 
through  the  entire  course.  Eight  hours  are  given  for  Japanese 
geography  and  history  only  in  the  last  two  years.  Manual 
work,  if  taught  at  all,  is  to  be  done  outside  of  class  hours.  It 
is  said  in  Chapter  II,  Article  XII  of  the  Revised  Educational 
Regulations : 

“The  subjects  of  study  in  a common  school  are  morals,  the  national 
language,  the  Korean  language,  arithmetic,  Japanese  history,  geography, 
natural  science,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  girls,  sewing  shall  be  added  to  the  list. 

“In  consideration  of  local  conditions,  manual  work  may  be  added  to 
the  subjects  of  study  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  or,  as  an  optional  or 
obligatory  subject  with  choice,  one  or  more  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  Chinese  literature  may  be  added.” 

But  it  goes  further  and  says : 

“When  the  period  of  study  is  fixed  at  four  years,  of  the  subjects  of 
study  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  Japanese  history  and 
geography  shall  be  struck  out,  and  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  Chinese  literature  cannot  he  added.”  5 

It  is  often  in  the  rural  schools  that  the  courses  are  offered 
on  a four-year  basis.  So  it  means  that  the  rural  children  attend- 
ing the  four-year  schools  cannot  have  even  the  eight  hours  of 
Japanese  history  and  geography  and  agriculture,  and  part  of  the 
manual  work.  They  will  have  only  two  hours  of  natural  science. 
More  than  half  of  their  time  will  be  devoted  to  language  study. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  the  schools  language  schools 
rather  than  common  schools. 

A close  examination  of  the  content  of  each  subject  as  given 
in  the  text-books  uniformly  used  also  shows  a formality,  rigidity, 
and  lack  of  richness  in  the  curriculum.  The  extraneousness  of 
subject  matter  in  purpose,  content,  and  method  of  each  course 
is  evident. 


5 Revised  educational  regulations  for  Chosen  promulgated  under  date 
of  February  4,  1922,  pp.  25,  26. 
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TABLE  6.  APPENDED  TABLE  1 IN  THE  BACK  OF  THE 


School  Year 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Subject  of 
Study 

M | Hours  per  week 

Standard 

Hours  per  week 

Standard 

Hours  per  week 

Standard 

Morals 

Essential  points  of 
morals 

1 

do 

1 

do 

National 

Language 

10 

Pronunciation,  Kana— 
reading  of 

12 

Syllables  indispensable 
for  daily 

12 

Life  and  simple  ordinary 
sentences, 

Korean 

4 

Pronunciation,  Eummen 
—reading  of 

4 

Syllables  indispensable 
for  daily 

3 

Life  and  simple  ordinary 
sentences. 

Arithmetic 

5 

Counting  and  writing 
of  figures  up  to  100. 
Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  di- 
vision within  the 
scope  of  figures  up  to 
20 

5 

Same  up  to  1,000 

6 

Ordinary  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplica- 
tion and  division 

Japanese 

History 

Geography 

— 

— 

Natural 

Science 

Drawing 

Monographs,  simple 
forms 

1 

do 

1 

do 

Singing 

3 

Easy  one-part  songs 

do 

1 

do 

Gymnastics 

Gymnastics,  drill— 

sports 

3 

3 

Boys 

Girls 

Sewing 

Manual  Work 

Simple  and  easy  work 

do 

do 

Total 

23 

25 

27 

Boys 

Girls 

In  the  first,  second  and  third  years  drawing  may  be  taught  one  hour  per  week.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  two  hours  per  week.  With  regard  to  practical  exercises,  they  may 
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EVISED  EDUCATIONAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  CHOSEN,  1922 
Fourth  Year  Fifth  Year 


* 

a* 

s 

to 

& 

Standard 

00 

o 

X 

i 

do 

12 

Calligraphy,  composition 

3 

Calligraphy,  composition 

6 

Same  as  third  year,  and 
designation  and  writing 
of  decimal  fractions  and 
elementary  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication 

and  division  in  them 
(Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion by  abacus) 

2 

Vegetables,  animals,  miner- 
als and  phenomena  of 
nature, 

1 

Simple  forms  Boys 

Girls 

1 

do 

3 

2 

do  Boys 

do  Girls 

2 

Use  of  needle,  making  or- 
dinary clothes,  mending 

do 

29 

30 

Boys 

Girls 

(-■ 

K 

X 

So 

3 

O 

X 

Standard 

1 

do 

9 

And  conversation 

3 

And  conversation 

4 

Integral  numbers 

Decimal  fractions 

Reduction 

(Addition  and  subtraction 
by  abacus) 

2 

Outlines  of  Japanese  his- 
tory 

2 

Outlines  of  geography  of 
Japan 

2 

Ordinary  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena 

2 

1 

do  Boys 

do  Girls 

1 

do 

3 

1 

do  Boys 

do  Girls 

3 

Making  ordinary  clothes, 
mending 

do 

29 

30 

Boys 

Girls 

Sixth  Year 

| Hours  per  week 

Standard 

1 

do 

9 

do 

3 

do 

4 

Vulgar  fractions 

Percentage 

(Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  by  means 
of  abacus) 

2 

Continuation  of  lessons  of 
previous  year 

2 

Continuation  of  lessons  of 
previous  year.  Outlines 
of  geography  of  Man- 
churia and  other  foreign 
countries 

2 

Same  as  other  years  and 
rudiments  of  human 
physiology 

2 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

3 

2 

do 

do 

3 

Making  ordinary  clothes, 
cutting  out,  mending 

do 

29 

30 

Boys 

Girls 

first,  second  and  third  years  manual  work  may  he  taught  one  hour  per  week,  and  in  the 
be  given  outside  the  stated  number  of  hours  for  instruction. 
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Before  turning  to  a study  of  the  content  of  each  subject,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  text-book  regulations. 

“A  common  school  shall  use  common  school  textbooks  compiled  by  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen.” * 7  8 

“A  textbook  may  not  be  changed  before  the  lapse  of  four  years  after 
the  use  of  it  was  begun.”  7 

(1)  Morals 

The  aim  of  this  subject  as  set  forth  in  the  regulations  is  to 
foster  moral  character  on  the  basis  of  the  Imperial  Rescript 
written  by  the  Japanese  Emperor  many  years  ago.  This  subject 
aims  at  giving  civic  education  as  such. 

“In  teaching  morals,  the  essential  aim  shall  be  the  fostering  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  Imperial  Rescript  on 
Education  and  the  guiding  of  them  to  personal  practice  of  moral 
virtues.”  8 

The  official  translation  of  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education 
is  as  follows : 

“Know  Ye,  Our  Subjects  : 

“Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  our  Empire  on  a basis  broad 
and  everlasting,  and  have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue;  Our 
subjects  ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety  have  from  generation  to 
generation  illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the 
fundamental  character  of  our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source  of 
Our  education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to 
your  brothers  and  sisters ; as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious,  as 
friends  true ; bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and  moderation ; extend  your 
benevolence  to  all ; pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby 
develop  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers ; furthermore, 
advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interests ; always  respect  the 
Constitution  and  observe  the  laws ; should  emergency  arise,  offer  your- 
selves courageously  to  the  State ; and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and  earth.  So 
shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and  faithful  subjects,  but  render  illus- 
trious the  best  traditions  of  your  forefathers. 

“The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our 
Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the 
subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish  to 
lay  it  to  heart  in  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  that 
we  may  all  attain  to  the  same  virtue. 

“The  30th  day  of  the  10th  month  of  the  23rd  Year  of  Meiji  [the  30th 
of  October,  1890]. 

(Imperial  Sign  Manual.  Imperial  Seal.)”8 

c Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  pp.  44,  45. 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  44,  45. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  27. 

“Kikuchi,  Baron  Dairoku,  “Japanese  Education.”  London,  1909;  pp.  2-3. 
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There  are  138  lessons  in  morals  throughout  the  six  years 
of  common  school.  Out  of  these,  fifty-eight  lessons  are  on 
personality  traits,  such  as  patience,  diligence,  honesty,  orderli- 
ness, faithfulness  and  good  manners.  Next  on  the  list  is  Em- 
peror Worship,  and  the  duties  of  citizens,  such  as  paying  the 
taxes;  twenty-seven  lessons  are  written  on  this  subject.  Nine- 
teen lessons  are  on  social  relationships  such  as  friendliness  and 
greeting  neighbors.  Fourteen  lessons  are  on  family  relation- 
ships, emphasizing  particularly  filial  piety.  The  remaining  few 
lessons  are  distributed  among  topics  such  as  health,  kindliness 
to  animals,  and  introduction  of  the  school  to  the  child.  The  one 
lesson  on  vocation  merely  states  that  we  should  all  have  voca- 
tions and  make  our  own  living. 

These  lessons  simply  state  that  those  virtues  are  desirable  and 
give  illustrations  in  some  cases.  The  children  are  told  that  these 
virtues  are  good  and  are  expected  to  agree  and  to  acquire  them. 

“In  teaching-  morals,  happy  remarks,  excellent  examples  of  conduct, 
and  adages  shall  be  used  as  data,  and  endeavors  shall  always  be  put 
forth  to  have  them  learnt  by  heart.”  10 

Whether  morals  can  be  committed  to  memory  or  not  is  another 
question,  but  here  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  children  are  pas- 
sively to  accept  the  lessons  as  written  down.  And  the  list  of 
virtues  to  be  inculcated  lacks  greatly,  if  not  totally,  emphasis 
on  the  aggressive  virtues,  such  as  adventuresomeness,  daring, 
courage,  resourcefulness,  independent  spirit.  These  are  the 
personality  traits  that  we  have  in  the  previous  chapter  found 
almost  lacking  among  Koreans,  due  to  the  traditional  social 
customs. 

The  two  lessons  on  a good  child  held  up  as  an  ideal  are  as 
follows : 

First : Picture — A child  receiving  the  complimentary  statement 

from  the  teacher  at  the  school. 

Words — This  pupil  has  conformed  to  the  teacher's  instruc- 
tions well.* 11 

Second  : Picture — A child  sitting  in  front  of  his  mother  and  father, 
who  are  looking  at  his  complimentary  statement 
brought  from  his  school. 

10  Bevised  Educational  Eegulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  27. 

11  This  is  Lesson  No.  23  of  the  first-year  textbook  on  morals. 
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Words — This  child,  a good  child,  conforming  to  teacher’s 
instructions. 

At  school  and  at  home  he  has  good  intentions 
(good  heart). 

He  does  his  own  work. 

He  is  friendly  among  schoolmates. 

He  is  kind  to  people. 

He  does  not  forget  favors  received  from  others. 
He  is  becoming  literate. 

Therefore,  he  brought  the  complimentary  state- 
ment from  school  today. 

His  mother  and  father  were  very  happy  and  said 
to  the  child,  “From  today  strive  even  harder  than 
before  to  become  a wonderful  person.”  12 

(2)  The  Japanese  Language 

There  are  twelve  volumes  in  the  series  of  textbooks  for  the 
Japanese  language.  In  textbook  space  as  well  as  in  time  this 
subject  has  a greater  amount  than  any  other  subject.  The  last 
eleven  volumes  contain  296  lessons  (the  first  volume  is  not  divided 
into  lesson  plans).  The  content  covers  morals,  nature,  history 
and  geography  in  the  form  of  stories  and  poems.  The  lessons  start 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  then  the  names  of  common  ob- 
jects, then  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Up  through  the  third-year 
textbooks  the  illustrations  and  the  stories  are  mostly  from  the 
children’s  surroundings.  Beginning  with  the  fourth-year  text- 
books, Japanese  life  is  introduced  in  the  illustrations  as  well  as 
in  the  content.  The  fifth  and  sixtv-year  textbooks  are  identical 
with  those  used  in  the  Japanese  schools  for  Japanese  children. 

It  is  true  that,  “making  them  masters  of  the  national  lan- 
guage,” 13  is  put  down  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  common  school 
by  the  Government.  The  same  purpose  is  repeated  again  and 
again  in  the  Regulations. 

“In  teaching  any  subject  of  study  close  attention  shall  always  be  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  character  befitting  a Japanese  subject  and  the 
making  of  pupils  proficient  in  the  national  language.”  14 

“In  teaching  the  Korean  language  connection  shall  always  be  main- 
tained with  the  national  language,  and  at  times  pupils  shall  be  required 
to  speak  in  the  national  language.”  16 

12  This  is  Lesson  No.  23  of  the  second-year  textbook  on  morals. 

13  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  16. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

15  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  29. 
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“In  teaching  Chinese  literature,  connection  shall  he  maintained  with 
the  national  language,  and  occasionally  pupils  shall  be  caused  to  trans-- 
late  Chinese  literature  into  the  national  language.”  IG 

This  aim  of  making  Korean  children  masters  of  the  Japanese 
language  may  be  achieved  through  this  emphasis  and  through 
the  persistent  usage  of  the  Japanese  language  as  a medium  of 
instruction  at  the  school.  But  the  common  school  has  other 
aims,  such  as  physical  development,  moral  training,  knowledge 
and  art  indispensable  to  life,  as  they  are  also  written  down  in 
the  Regulations.  When  are  those  functions  to  be  discharged 
with  due  emphasis? 

“In  teaching  the  national  language,  the  language  as  spoken  and  such 
characters  and  combinations  of  them  as  are  deemed  indispensable  for 
daily  life  shall  be  imparted.”  17 

“The  teaching  of  the  national  language  shall  be  begun  with  simple 
conversation,  correction  of  pronunciation,  reading,  writing  and  composi- 
tion in  kana  characters.  Characters  indispensable  for  daily  life  and 
common  sentences  shall  next  be  taught  and  exercise  given  in  the  spoken 
language.”  18 

The  mastery  of  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the  Japanese 
language  may  be  “indispensable  for  daily  life”  to  those  who 
will  be  employed  in  the  Government  service  later  in  their  lives, 
where  the  Japanese  language  is  the  official  language.  These 
people  make  up  the  minority,  and  besides,  they  usually  have 
other  opportunities  to  learn  the  Japanese  language.  Then  how 
is  it  to  be  explained  that  Japanese  is  “indispensable  for  daily 
life”  to  the  majority  of  Korean  children,  who  talk  Korean  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  community,  read  Korean  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  general  literature,  and  write  communications 
to  each  other  in  the  Korean  language?  Even  if  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable for  daily  life,  let  us  consider  it  as  a good  thing  and 
compare  it  to  the  other  good  things  these  children  must  learn 
at  school  during  their  short  period  of  from  four  to  six  years.  Is 
it  just  as  good  as  health?  Health  is  indispensable  for  life.  So 
are  economic  ways  and  means  of  living,  social  attitudes  and 
habits  underlined  with  deep  understanding,  and  the  adjustment 

10  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  34. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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and  growth  of  individual  personalities  in  their  own  developing 
surroundings.  The  present  balance  needs  to  be  reversed  if  true 
education  is  to  be  administered. 

(3)  The  Korean  Language 

In  contrast  to  the  emphasis  upon  the  Japanese  language,  we 
find  only  six  volumes  of  Korean  Readers.  The  general  structure 
of  lesson  plans  is  built  up  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  in  a 
series  of  alphabetical  letters.  The  material  covered  in  the  read- 
ings varies  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  readers.  Very  simple 
forms  of  prose  and  poetry  are  used  throughout.  Comparing  the 
material  used  with  the  literary  heritage  of  the  Korean  people, 
one  cannot  but  feel  its  inadequacy  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
Korean  children.  Seemingly  it  was  not  expected  that  the  literary 
creativeness  of  the  children  was  to  be  tapped;  only  the  practical 
usage  of  the  language  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  mind  by  the 
textbook  writer. 

(4)  Japanese  Geography  and  History 

Up  to  the  fifth  year,  no  geography  or  history  are  included  in 
the  curriculum.  When  they  appear  in  the  fifth  and  sixth-year 
curriculum,  they  start  and  end  with  Japanese  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Throughout  the  two  volumes  of  the  history  textbooks, 
only  about  nine  times  have  separate  paragraphs  (not  whole 
chapters)  been  given  to  a discussion  of  Korean  historical  events 
and  personages.  At  other  times  Korea  is  brought  in  incidentally 
with  the  Japanese  interpretation.  The  same  is  true  with  geog- 
raphy, but  the  saving  feature  of  geography  teaching  lies  in  the 
Supplement  to  Geography,  which  deals  entirely  with  Korean 
geography.  Just  how  the  teaching  of  only  Japanese  history 
and  geography  with  a little  supplement  of  Korean  geography 
proves  to  be  “indispensable  for  daily  life”  to  the  Korean  chil- 
dren is  really  difficult  to  see.  However,  when  we  examine  the 
revised  regulations  we  find  the  aims  clearly  set  forth. 

“In  teaching  Japanese  history,  the  essential  object  shall  be  to  make 
known  the  outlines  of  the  state  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  foster  the 
national  will  and  sentiment.  . . . 

“In  teaching-  geography,  the  essential  aim  shall  be  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  acquire  a general  knowledge  concerning  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
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conditions  of  human  life,  and  to  understand  the  outlines  of  the  national 
state  of  Japan,  at  the  same  time  helping  them  to  foster  their  patri- 
otism.” 19 


(5)  Arithmetic 

Although  arithmetic  is  taught  as  a formal  subject,  the  text- 
books show  that  the  content  is  not  far  removed  from  practical 
life.  Numbers,  counting,  addition,  etc.,  are  first  introduced  in 
the  abstract.  Then  applied  problems  are  given  as  students’  exer- 
cises. While  these  problems  have  not  arisen  out  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  students,  they  seem  to  be  close  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. “Transfer  of  training”  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by 
the  textbook  writer  in  this  case. 


“In  teaching  arithmetic,  the  essential  object  shall  be  to  train  the 
pupils  in  ordinary  calculation,  giving  them  knowledge  indispensable  to 
everyday  life,  and  lead  them  to  be  exact  and  close  in  thinking. 

“In  teaching  arithmetic,  endeavors  shall  be  put  forth  to  make  the 
mathematical  understanding  of  the  pupils  clear  and  correct,  and  so  to 
train  them  that  they  may  freely  put  into  practical  use  what  they  have 
learned.”  20 


(6)  Science 

This  subject  is  included  only  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
six-year  course.  It  covers  nature  study,  plants,  trees  and  animals 
mainly;  a little  geology;  very  little  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
biology  only  incidentally  brought  in  in  the  discussion  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  last  seven  lessons  in  the  sixth  year  are  on 
human  physiology.  The  lessons  are  composed  mainly  of  state- 
ments and  explanations  of  the  facts  of  the  various  phenomena. 
Any  appreciational  approach  is  very  difficult  to  find,  although 
it  is  stated  as  one  of  the  objectives. 

“In  teaching  natural  science  it  shall  be  essentially  aimed  at  enabling 
the  pupils  to  acquire  a general  knowledge  of  ordinary  things  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  understand  outlines  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tion and  their  relation  with  human  life,  while  helping  them  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  close  observation  and  love  of  nature.”  21 


19  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  30. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  31 . 
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(7)  Drawing  and  Singing 

The  textbooks  in  drawing  for  the  highest  four  years  show  a 
varied  selection  of  objects  showing  different  lines,  forms,  shades 
and  colors  already  drawn,  and  the  students  are  to  make  copies 
of  them.  The  objects  are  selected  from  the  children’s  interest 
range.  They  are  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but  here  again, 
stimulation  of  the  creative  activity  of  the  children  and  the  de- 
velopment of  appreciation  for  the  indigenous  art  are  lacking. 
As  in  the  ease  of  the  Korean  language,  the  rich  heritage  of 
Korean  culture,  particularly  in  art,  has  been  neglected.  The 
same  is  true  with  singing;  no  textbook  is  provided,  but  the 
course  says  simple  and  easy  one-part  songs.  From  this  and  from 
the  author’s  experience  of  hearing  the  children  sing,  this  is 
another  area  rich  in  heritage  but  poverty-stricken  in  transmis- 
sion. “Fostering  the  aesthetic  sense”22  is  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  objectives  in  teaching  these  two  subjects,  but  sufficient  time 
is  not  given  in  the  course,  on  one  hand,  and  adequate  educational 
research  has  not  been  made  on  the  other,  to  reach  this  goal. 

(8)  Gymnastics 

“The  aim  of  gymnastics  is  to  develop  physically  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  train  the  limbs  to  easy  movement,  preserve  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  whole  body,  make  the  mind  lively  and  sturdy,  at  the 
same  time  encourage  the  habit  of  obedience  and  cooperation.  Gymnas- 
tics shall  be  begun  with  elementary  exercises,  drill,  and  sports,  to  be 
gradually  raised  in  difficulty  of  execution.”  23 

This  subject  in  its  aim  and  plan  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  when  we  consider  that  this  is  the  one  subject  provided  for 
physical  culture  with  all  its  health  implications,  and  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  such  as  games  and  sports,  sixteen  weekly  hours 
for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls  throughout  the  entire  course  of  six 
years  cannot  be  considered  adequate.  On  the  average,  this 
means  less  than  three  hours  a week  for  boys  and  just  two  hours 
for  girls. 

(9)  Sewing  and  Manual  Work 

For  practical  purposes,  eight  hours  of  sewing  is  provided  in 
the  six-year  course  for  the  girls.  Manual  work  or  agriculture  or 

22  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  pp.  31,  32. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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commerce  may  be  carried  on  as  extra-curricular  activities  for 
about  seven  hours  throughout  the  course.  For  practical  efficiency, 
as  well  as  for  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  daily  living, 
these  subjects  should  be  emphasized  in  the  curriculum.  Every- 
thing about  the  home  and  the  household  economy  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  home  should  be  made  more  than  extra-curricular  in 
a curriculum  for  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  rural  Korea. 

(b)  The  Methods 

The  nature  of  the  curriculum  as  described  above  implies  the 
most  commonly  used  method  of  teaching  in  Korea.  The  lessons 
in  the  textbooks  are  explained  and  assigned  by  the  teacher;  the 
students  in  turn  memorize  and  reproduce ; successful  reproduc- 
tion insures  promotion  into  the  next  grade.  The  promoted  stu- 
dents set  out  for  a new  school  year  with  a new  set  of  textbooks 
to  be  mastered  and  reproduced,  and  the  failed  ones  go  back 
with  the  old  set  of  textbooks,  if  another  chance  is  granted.  The 
students  are  to  listen  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  textbooks  and 
accept  their  teachings.  Encouragement  of  the  development  of 
the  critical  faculties  and  of  the  pupil  initiative  is  very  rare. 
Militaristic  order  and  discipline  prevail  in  the  schools.  Dis- 
cipline itself  may  be  considered  good,  but  oversubmissiveness 
and  deadening  of  individuality  are  to  be  shunned.  Rules  and 
regulations  tell  them  how  to  sit  and  how  to  hold  their  textbooks, 
as  well  as  what  uniform  clothes  and  shoes  to  wear.  The  minute, 
detail  care  in  regulating  almost  every  movement  of  the  students 
is  most  extraordinary.  Such  care  to  make  sure  of  producing 
submissive  individuals  to  the  existing  order  is  taken  all  along 
the  line.  For  instance,  when  the  students  enter  the  Seoul  Normal 
School,  they  go  through  a ceremony  where  they  pledge  their 
loyalty.  They  sign  the  pledge,  the  substance  of  which  reads : 

“I  pledge  that  from  now  on,  with  firm  will  and  devoted  heart,  I will 
serve  the  holy  will  [means  the  imperial  will]  and  diligently  keep  the 
holy  teachings  and  pursue  training  in  know’ledge  and  virtues.  After 
graduation  I will  devote  myself  to  the  work  of  the  national  education, 
practicing  what  I teach  and  endeavoring  to  become  an  exemplary 
teacher.  Thereby  I will  pay  tribute  to  at  least  a decimal  part  of  the 
imperial  grace.”  24 


:4  Survey  of  Seoul  Normal  School,  p.  48.  The  original  is  in  Japanese. 
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After  signing  this  pledge  the  new  students  all  sing  the  following 
song : 

“The  Imperial  subject  am  I. 

Only  now  I knew 

That  I am  the  Imperial  subject. 

I am  one  of  the  countrymen, 

But  also  an  example  of  the  countrymen. 

“Following  the  Holy  Will  of  the  Emperor, 

I will  diligently  work  with  all  my  heart; 

Then  go  out  into  the  world  and  establish  my  pupils, 

To  be  looked  upon  as  the  mirror  of  the  people, 

To  be  looked  upon  as  the  mirror  of  the  people.”  55 

The  whole  ceremony  is  very  solemn  and  austere.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  the  care  exercised  to  produce  loyal  subjects.  Order 
and  loyalty,  conformity  to  rules  and  regulations  are  indeed 
valuable  traits,  but  initiative,  adjustability,  self-reliance  and 
aggressiveness  are  equally  valuable,  and  in  Korea  they  should 
be  especially  emphasized,  in  view  of  the  traditional  habits  of 
submission  and  non-aggression. 

B.  Tiie  Higher  Common  Schools  (Secondary  Schools) 

High  school  education  in  Korea  serves  the  rural  population  in 
a very  small  degree,  if  at  all.  Keeping  in  mind  that  even  ele- 
mentary education  is  not  universal  in  Korea,  we  naturally  assume 
high  school  education  to  be  much  less  widespread.  The  effect, 
if  any,  of  this  education  upon  the  rural  life  is  too  insignificant 
both  in  extent  and  in  quality  to  take  into  account.  Neverthe- 
less, secondary  education  is  too  important  a step  in  any  educa- 
tional system  to  drop  it  entirely  from  our  consideration. 

There  are,  altogether,  thirty-nine  higher  common  schools  in 
all  Korea,  public  and  private.  Twenty-four  of  them  are  for  boys 
and  fifteen  for  girls.  There  are  16,063  Korean  students  in  these 
thirty-nine  schools,  11,866  boys  and  4,197  girls.  Twelve  boys’ 
schools  and  thirteen  girls’  schools  are  in  twelve  cities,  while 
twelve  boys’  schools  and  two  girls’  schools  are  in  the  larger 
towns,  which  have  been  classified  with  the  rural  regions  earlier 
in  this  chapter.  There  are  11,580  students  in  the  city  schools 
and  only  4,483  in  the  rural  schools.  (See  Table  No.  7.)  It 
is  true  that  some  students  in  the  city  schools  have  come  from 

25  Survey  of  Seoul  Normal  School,  p.  48.  The  original  is  in  Japanese. 
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the  villages,  but  even  after  they  are  counted,  the  number  will 
not  be  large  enough  for  us  to  say  that  these  secondary  schools 
are  serving  the  rural  population  to  any  considerable  extent. 


TABLE  7.  NUMBER  OF  HIGHER  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  PUPILS  IN 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


In  Cities 

In  Towns 

Total 

Number  of  schools: 

For  boys  -- 

12 

12 

24 

For  girls  --  - 

13 

2 

14 

For  both 

25 

14 

39 

Number  of  students: 

Boys - 

7,706 

4,160 

11,866 

Girls  ---  - 

3,874 

323 

4,197 

Both  _ 

11,580 

4,4S3 

16,063 

Note: — These  figures  are  derived  from  the  Government  Survey  of  Korean  Schools  of 
May,  1929. 


The  curriculum  of  these  higher  common  schools  is  built  upon 
the  same  general  plan  as  that  for  the  elementary  schools,  already 
discussed  at  length.  The  major  difference  lies  in  the  degree  of 
difficulty,  but  the  emphasis  and  methods  are  the  same  in  general. 
In  both  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  another  foreign  language  is 
introduced  at  this  stage.26  This  language  can  be  either  English, 
French  or  German.  In  the  boys’  schools  only,  a course  in  law 
and  political  economy  is  introduced  as  a new  subject.27  The  rest 
of  the  curriculum  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects  already 
familiar  in  the  common  schools.  An  insight  into  the  methods 
and  emphases,  similar  to  those  of  the  common  schools,  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  quotations  from  provisions  set  forth 
as  the  aims  of  higher  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  respectively. 

“A  higher  common  school  aims  at  giving  boys  moral  education  while 
paying  attention  to  their  physical  growth,  at  cultivating  in  them  the 
character  of  a good  subject  by  imparting  common  knowledge  and  art 
useful  for  life,  and  at  making  them  proficient  in  the  national  lan- 
guage.” 23 

“A  girls’  higher  common  school  aims  at  giving  girls  moral  education 
while  paying  attention  to  their  physical  growth  and  the  fostering  of 


Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  pp.  52-73. 
Ibid.,  p.  73. 

Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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female  virtues,  at  cultivating  in  them  the  character  of  a good  subject 
by  instructing  them  in  common  knowledge  and  art  useful  for  life,  and 
at  making  them  proficient  in  the  national  language.”  28 

C.  Tiie  Agricultural  Schools 
1 . extent 

There  are  twenty-four  agricultural  schools  of  the  secondary 
level,  forty-four  agricultural  supplementary  schools,  and  one 
agricultural  college  in  all  Korea.  The  courses  in  the  twenty- 
four  agricultural,  sericultural,  dendrological  schools  range  from 
two  to  five  years.  The  supplementary  schools,  where  practical 
work  is  dominant,  have  either  one  or  two-year  courses.  The  one 
higher  agricultural  and  dendrological  school  offers  a three-year 
course  beyond  the  secondary  schools.  All  these  schools  are 
located  in  towns,  large  and  small.  The  following  table  (No.  8) 
shows  the  extent  to  which  these  schools  serve  the  millions  of 
Korean  agriculturists.  Only  6,322  Korean  students  are  enrolled 
from  a rural  population  of  eighteen  million,  among  whom  over 
fifteen  million  are  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  a liv- 
ing. It  furthermore  throws  some  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  education  in  these  schools  when  we  note  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Japanese  among  the  teachers.  And  the  one  college 
might  as  well  be  considered  as  a college  mainly  for  the  Japanese, 
since  90  per  cent,  of  the  staff  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  student 
body  are  Japanese. 


TABLE  8.  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


Secondary  Level 

Elementary 

Level 

College 

Level 

Total 

5 Yrs. 

4 Yrs. 

3 Yrs. 

2 Yrs. 

2 Yrs. 

1 Yr. 

3 Yrs. 

Number  of  schools  

9 

2 

11 

2 

38 

6 

1 

69 

Number  of  teachers: 

Koreans  _ _ 

42 

46 

6 

94 

Japanese  

216 

145 

57 

418 

Number  of  pupils: 

Koreans  __ __ 

4,366 

1,800 

62 

6,228 

Japanese  _ 

485 

1 

117 

603 

Note: — These  figures  are  derived  from  the  Government  Survey  of  Korean  Schools,  May, 
1929,  pp.  381,  391,  409. 


25  Revised  Educational  Regulations  for  Chosen,  1922,  p.  18. 
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2.  THE  CURRICULUM  AND  WHAT  IT  MAY  BE  REASONABLY  EX- 
PECTED TO  ACCOMPLISH 

Although  the  number  served  through  these  schools  may  not 
be  as  large  as  the  situation  calls  for  if  an  adequate  education  to 
meet  life  demands  is  contemplated,  the  whole  endeavor  should 
be  encouraged.  These  schools  should  have  the  role,  second  only 
to  the  elementary  if  not  the  foremost  one,  of  effecting  changes 
in  the  lives  of  the  pupils  which  will  ultimately  regenerate  the 
whole  of  rural  Korea. 

The  agricultural  schools  are  regulated  by  the  articles  in  the 
ordinance  for  all  vocational  schools.  Article  I and  parts  of 
Article  XI  give  the  vocational  and  moral  aims  of  these  schools. 

“A  vocational  school  aims  at  giving  fundamental  knowledge  and  skill 
to  vocationists  and  at  cultivating  virtuous  characters  in  them. 

“In  the  teachings  of  a vocational  school  special  attention  is  to  he  paid 
to  the  following  points : 

“‘Cultivation  of  the  character  befitting  a Japanese  subject’;  cultiva- 
tion of  good  personalities,  sincere,  honest,  thrifty,  devoted  to  public 
good  and  friendliness,  and  diligent  in  studies  always. 

“Section  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  he  taug'ht  in  view  of  the  status  and 
ability  of  the  school,  and  with  reference  to  the  adaptability  in  applica- 
tion to  immediate  local  life  and  conditions.”  30 

Productivity  and  practicability  as  aims  of  these  schools  are 
further  stressed  in  instructions  to  the  principals  of  agricultural 
schools  in  December,  1912,  by  Count  Terauchi,  then  the  Governor- 
General  in  Korea. 

“A  matter  of  urgent  necessity  in  Chosen  at  the  present  time  is  that 
all  should  engage  in  their  business  with  diligence,  practice  thrift  and 
promote  productive  industry,  so  that  domestic  production  may  be  made 
in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  obtain  a supply  from 
abroad,  even  to  supply  demands  in  foreign  countries.  If  this  can  be 
done,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  happiness  of  the  Korean  people  at 
large.  It  is  the  object  of  industrial  (vocational)  education  to  foster 
this  spirit  in  the  minds  of  young  Koreans.  . . . Ordinances  and  regu- 

lations concerning  education  clearly  show  that  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  times  and  popular  conditions.  In  carrying  out  your 
work,  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  popular  conditions,  avoid  all 
empty  theories,  aim  at  practical  use  and  adapt  the  graduates  of  your 
schools  to  the  practical  affairs  of  society.  . . 31 

“Instruction  shall  not  be  too  theoretical,  but  shall  aim  at  attaining 
practical  results  by  giving  it  side  by  side  with  practical  exercises.”  32 


30  The  Chosen,  No.  85,  March,  1932,  appendix,  pp.  30,  31  [translated 
from  the  original  in  Japanese]. 

31  Manual  of  Education  in  Chosen,  1920,  p.  65. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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This  quotation  is  given  as  one  of  the  points  to  be  emphasized  in 
agricultural  schools.  Even  before  seeing  the  curriculum  itself  we 
can  anticipate  certain  phases,  such  as  morals,  Japanese  language, 
agriculture  and  practical  work.  Except  in  the  field  of  practical 
work,  the  same  general  plan  of  procedure  as  used  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  is  followed.  Subject-matter  is 
the  basis  of  curriculum,  and  the  lessons  planned  in  a series  of 
textbooks. 


TABLE  9.  REPRODUCED  FROM  MANUAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CHOSEN  TABLE  OF 
CURRICULUM  FOR  AN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  33 

Showing  subject  of  study,  standard  and  number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  their  teaching 


School  Tears 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Subjects 

Hours 

Standard 

Hours 

Standard 

Morals 

1 

Essential  points  of 
morals 

1 

do 

Agriculture 

10 

Matters  concerning  agri- 
culture 

19 

do 

National  language 
(Japanese) 

4 

Reading,  translation,  dic- 
tation, composition, 

caligraphy 

4 

do 

Korean  language  and 
Chinese  literature 

2 

Reading,  interpretation, 
dictation,  composition 

1 

do 

Mathematics 

2 

Arithmetic,  geometry 

2 

Geometry,  algebra 

Natural  science 

8 

Natural  history,  physics 
and  chemistry 

1 

Physical  exercises 

1 

Gymnastics  and  drill 

do 

Total  

28 

28 

Remarks: 

1.  Gymnastics  may  be  left  out  if  the  local  conditions  do  not  permit. 

2.  Besides  the  hours  given  in  the  above  table,  more  than  9 hours  per  week  shall  be 
allotted  to  practical  exercises  concerning  agriculture. 


While  this  curriculum  does  not  give  the  whole  picture  of  the 
agricultural  education  on  different  levels,  it  does,  however,  illus- 
trate the  points  of  emphasis  that  are  current  particularly  in  the 
secondary  and  elementary  levels.  The  following  table,  which 
shows  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  of  the  only  agricultural 
college,  illustrates  the  same  tendencies. 


83  Manual  of  Education  in  Chosen,  1920,  p.  95. 
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TABLE  10.  REPRODUCED  FROM  THE  MANUAL  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CHOSEN  TABLE 
OF  CURRICULUM  FOR  A SPECIAL  SCHOOL  s* 

Showing  subject  of  study,  standard  and  number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  their  teaching 


School  Year 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  ] Third  Grade 

Fourth  Grade 

Hours  and 
Standard 
Subjects 

Hours 

Standard 

Hours 

Standard  Hours 

Standard 

Hours 

Standard 

Morals 

1 

Essential  points 
of  morals 

1 

do  1 

do 

1 

do 

National  language 
(Japanese) 

2 

Reading,  in- 
terpretation, 
c o n v ersa- 
tion,  dicta- 
tion, recita- 
tion, compo- 
sition 

2 

do  2 

do 

2 

do 

Matters  concern- 
ing the  special 
subject  for  which 
a special  school 
is  established 

Physical  exercises 

i 

Note: — The  special  subject  in  Agricultural  College  would  be  agriculture. 


As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  textbooks  form  a major  part 
of  the  curriculum.  It  is  important  to  note  how  textbooks  for 
agricultural  schools  were  evolved. 

“The  Government-General  has  accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  for- 
mulate epitomes  of  instruction  in  agricultural  schools,  and  in  February, 
1913,  essential  subjects  for  teaching  in  agricultural  schools  and  elemen- 
tary agricultural  schools  were  determined  by  Instruction  No.  4.  Along 
with  this,  textbooks  were  compiled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions, 
and  the  publication  of  textbooks  of  each  branch  of  agriculture,  science 
and  fishing  was  effected  in  rapid  succession,  and  these  books  were  in 
use  by  schools  in  1914  fiscal  year.  The  following  are  the  points  to  which 
special  attention  was  paid  in  the  compilation  of  textbooks  for  agricul- 
tural schools : 

(a)  Matters  treated  must  not  run  counter  with  the  industrial  (voca- 
tional) policy  of  the  Government-General  and  arrangements  by  pro- 
vincial offices. 

(b)  The  books  must  not  only  serve  as  textbooks  for  use  in  classes,  but 
as  reliable  guides  for  practical  agriculture  after  the  graduation  of  pupils 
from  the  schools.  With  this  in  view,  each  book  was  made  to  give  detailed 
explanation,  and  to  treat  all  necessary  subjects.”  35 

The  above  quotation  shows  that  the  general  policy  in  education 
has  been  guarded  in  compiling  the  textbooks.  It  also  shows  that 

34  Manual  of  Education  in  Chosen.  1920,  p.  105. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  101,  102. 
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an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  those  books  useful  throughout 
life.  In  the  list  of  the  textbooks  published  by  the  Government- 
General,  the  following  books  appear  as  texts  for  agricultural 
schools.36  All  these  books  are  in  the  Japanese  language. 


Vols. 

National  language  (Japanese)  readers  for  industrial  (vocational) 

schools  1,2 

Agricultural  products: 

General  treatise  1 

Special  treatise 1 

Treatise  on  horticultural  products 1 

Diseases  of  agricultural  products  and  damage  by  insects 1 

Fertilizers  1 

Soils  and  agricultural  implements 1 

Sericulture : 

Plantation  of  the  mulberry  and  rearing  of  the  worms 1 

Biology  and  pathology  of  the  worm I 

Livestock  1 

Preparation  of  agricultural  products 1 

Forestry : 

Afforestation  1 

Protection  of  forests  and  measuring  of  trees 1 

Surveying — Agricultural  economy  and  industrial  regulations 1 

Science : 

Adapted  to  agricultural  students,  botany,  zoology  and  biology. . . 1 

Meteorology  and  chemistry 1 

Water  products  : 

General  treatise  on  water  products 1 

Special  treatise  on  water  products 1 


Total 


19 


Since  there  have  been  no  objective  tests  given  to  measure  the 
learning  of  pupils  in  these  schools,  it  may  be  permissible  to  make 
some  speculation.  Another  justification  for  these  speculations 
is  the  fact  that  as  yet  objective  tests  cannot  measure  certain 
kinds  of  learning.  From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  these  agricultural  schools,  it  is  obvious  that  one  may 
be  reasonably  sure  that  the  normally  intelligent  graduates  will 
come  out  pretty  well  versed  in  the  Japanese  language  and  with 
a considerable  knowledge  and  practice  in  agriculture.  These 
being  vocational  schools,  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  more. 
But  when  we  consider  the  preciously  small  minority  of  these 
graduates  who  go  beyond  the  elementary  schools  into  the  specific 
training  for  agriculture,  our  hopes  focus  on  them  for  the  regener- 
ation of  rural  Korea.  Besides  the  scientific  knowledge  in  agri- 


30  Manual  of  Education  in  Chosen,  1920,  p.  106. 
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culture,  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  environment 
from  the  historic  perspective  as  well  as  in  its  world  relationships 
and  interactions  are  essential,  if  they  are  to  meet  our  expecta- 
tions. But  the  curriculum  is  greatly  if  not  totally  lacking  in 
this  respect.  Maybe  this  explains  the  absence  of  a nation-wide 
stimulus  from  them  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  villages,  even 
though  the  present  year  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  since 
the  new  administration.  Life  in  the  villages  and  how  to  better 
it,  not  only  through  vocational  pursuits  but  also  through  social, 
cultural,  medical  and  recreational  pursuits,  would  seem  to  form 
legitimate  and  necessary  parts  of  the  curriculum  of  these  schools. 

D.  Facilities  for  Rural  Adult  Education 

As  has  been  already  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  are 
no  libraries  and  no  museums  that  might  be  designated  rural. 
There  are  no  regular  provisions  for  the  cultural  or  social  growth 
of  the  rural  population.  In  the  Government  survey  of  Korea, 
experimental  farms,  the  Women’s  Institute  for  Sericulture,  and 
the  farmers’  associations  are  listed  as  institutions  through  which 
farming  is  encouraged.  Aside  from  these,  with  a vocational  aim, 
there  are  no  means  for  adult  education  at  the  public  expense. 

E.  Is  the  Educational  System  Meeting  the  Problems  Rising 

Out  of  tiie  Rural  Life  Situations? 

As  this  topic  is  discussed,  some  of  the  facts  already  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  chapter  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  said  that 
only  one  out  of  every  nine  school-age  children  in  rural  districts 
has  an  educational  opportunity  on  the  elementary  level.  There 
are  only  4.4S3  students  in  the  high  schools  of  larger  towns.  There 
are  only  6,228  students  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  all  levels. 
And  this  in  contrast  to  the  rural  school  population  of  over 
3,600,000. 

The  educational  problems  arising  from  the  economic  condi- 
tions are  the  cost  of  education,  development  of  earning  power 
and  of  proper  consuming  habits,  and  the  vocational  aspect  of  the 
curriculum.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  should 
be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  meet  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  people.  The  only  question  there  that  still  needs  the  scrutiny 
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of  the  educational  principles  is : Is  the  vocational  curriculum 
balanced  with  the  wide  range  of  social  and  cultural  experiences 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  individual?  Let  us  say 
that  these  agricultural  schools  also  increase  the  earning  power 
of  the  students.  What  about  their  consuming  habits?  We  hear 
right  and  left  that  even  the  farmers  are  spending  beyond  their 
means  on  goods  imported  from  the  manufacturing  countries. 
Is  modern  education  responsible  for  this?  This  specific  respon- 
sibility may  not  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  education,  but  education, 
to  be  true  to  its  aim,  must  recognize  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
how  to  spend  money.  Next  comes  the  question  of  the  economic 
education  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  An  examination 
of  the  curriculum,  as  well  as  the  written  statements  as  to  its 
aims,  does  not  show  up  a definite  and  regular  program  empha- 
sized to  aid  in  the  development  of  earning  power,  as  well  as  the 
proper  consuming  habits.  These  are  not  vocational  schools,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  a country  where  poverty  reigns,  or  in  any  country, 
for  that  matter,  the  schools  should  give  systematic  teaching  at 
least  in  balancing  of  income  and  expenditures.  Teaching  book- 
keeping as  such  seldom  accomplishes  this.  What  is  needed  is 
applied  bookkeeping  for  every  individual  student.  The  problem 
of  the  cost  of  education  is  also  unmet  by  the  present  system.  As 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  the  cost  of  modern 
education  was  increased  from  the  cost  of  Kulpangs  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  such  a raise  is  beyond  the  people’s  ability  to  pay. 
And  the  new  education  is  not  made  free  and  compulsory.  I do  not 
say  all  this  was  done  with  conscious  intent,  but  however  it  hap- 
pened, such  courses  have  been  taken,  and  as  a consequence  many 
school-age  children  cannot  even  approach  the  doors  of 
opportunity. 

How  are  the  schools  meeting  the  problems  of  health?  Curi- 
ously enough,  human  life  is  so  fundamentally  based  upon  its 
physical  well-being  that  no  time  is  lost  when  used  for  health 
development.  Mere  gymnastics  and  a few  lessons  on  human 
physiology,  such  as  we  find  in  the  present  curriculum,  are  not 
enough  to  give  proper  health  education  in  the  schools.  Teaching 
of  personal  health  habits  and  health  implications  of  the  home 
life  and  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  immediate  and  in  the  greater 
neighborhoods  is  the  function  of  the  schools.  However  meager  the 
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facilities  may  be,  rural  schools  must  assume  this  responsibility, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  absence  of  other  health  agencies  in 
the  country.  The  same  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
cleanliness  of  the  body  and  of  the  environment,  and  other  such 
questions,  as  is  now  placed  upon  vaccination.  The  present  cur- 
riculum is  altogether  lacking  in  health  teachings.  This  subject 
should  also  receive  one  of  the  major  emphases  in  teacher-training 
programs. 

The  social,  recreational  and  civic  problems  cannot  be  consid- 
ered adequately  met  either.  In  order  to  preserve  the  social  values 
of  the  traditional  family  system  and  yet  enable  the  new  genera- 
tion to  cope  with  the  new  day,  the  traditional  family-ism  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  individualism  and  greater  social-minded- 
ness  of  the  West.  What  I mean  by  greater  social-mindedness  is 
the  ability  to  cooperate  with  a greater  number  of  people  than 
in  a family.  The  scale  may  be  nation-wide,  and  sometimes 
international.  The  traditional  family  system  is  social,  but  often 
only  within  its  own  limits.  It  needs  expansion.  On  the  other 
hand,  individual  initiative  and  realization  are  sometimes  ham- 
pered. This  results  in  dependency  on  the  part  of  too  many  indi- 
viduals, more  than  the  country  can  afford  socially,  economically, 
or  any  other  way.  So  what  needs  to  be  stressed  in  the  schools 
is  the  habit  of  working  and  getting  along  nicely  with  many 
different  individuals  on  one  hand,  and  the  encouragement  of 
individual  initiative  on  the  other.  They  are  not  contradictory. 
Besides,  the  relationships  on  community,  on  national  and  on 
international  scales  should  be  taught.  Nothing  short  of  a rich, 
socialized  curriculum  can  meet  this  demand.  But  the  contrary 
is  true  of  the  present  curriculum.  Only  the  traditional  family 
relationships  already  known  to  the  children  receive  attention  in 
the  moral  lessons.  If  such  a socialized  curriculum  is  not  yet 
possible,  and  the  present  curriculum  based  on  abstract  knowledge 
must  go  on,  then  there  should  be  extra-curricular  opportunities 
where  the  children  themselves  will  have  a large  share  in  the 
management  and  control.  But  this  also  is  lacking. 

To  enlarge  the  recreational  opportunities,  schools  hold  field 
days  and  picnics.  This  is  a good  tendency  and  should  be  encour- 
aged, but  the  dependence  upon  home  recreations  should  not  be 
ignored.  Old  and  new  games  and  forms  of  recreation,  into  which 
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a whole  family  or  a neighborhood  can  enter,  can  be  practiced 
and  played  in  the  schools.  In  rural  communities,  where  the 
schools  are  the  only  public  institutions,  great  responsibility  falls 
on  schools  for  community  functions.  Enriching  the  recreational 
life  of  the  home  and  of  the  community  through  the  school  chil- 
dren may  be  considered  as  a better  policy  than  taking  them  away 
from  the  home  for  recreational  opportunities. 

For  development  of  the  civic  life  of  the  country,  we  find 
adequate  stress  in  the  lessons  of  morals.  But  the  stress  is  on 
the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  to  pay  taxes,  to  pick 
up  refuse  thrown  on  the  streets,  etc.  No  emphasis  is  thrown 
upon  their  right  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  laws  they 
have  to  obey,  their  right  to  have  a say  in  the  determination  of 
taxes  they  have  to  pay,  their  right  to  help  determine  how  the 
taxes  they  pay  are  to  be  expended;  in  short,  their  right  to  live 
their  own  lives.  It  is  an  omission  that  should  be  of  great  concern, 
first  of  all,  to  the  administrators  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  falls.  No  people  can  be  considered 
really  safe  when  resting  on  a half-built  foundation.  The  other 
half  of  the  foundation  must  be  supplemented  in  the  curriculum, 
if  their  education  is  to  be  adequate. 

We  have  seen  that  rural  Korea  is  poverty-stricken  not  only 
economically,  but  culturally  as  well.  The  “cultured  heart”  is 
there  with  its  sanguine  poise  and  calm,  but  the  environment  in 
which  the  farmers  find  their  expression  is  devoid  of  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  of  the  people.  No  outstanding  movement  in 
education  is  in  sight  to  eradicate  this  situation,  either  through 
the  new  schools  or  through  any  agencies  for  adult  education. 

F.  The  Underlying  Principle  as  an  Explanation  for  the 
Present  Policies  and  Practices 

This  principle  which  had  such  a tremendous  influence  in  the 
shaping  of  educational  policies  in  1919  was  the  principle  of 
“non-discrimination.”  Following  the  independence  movement  of 
March,  1919,  revision  of  the  educational  ordinance  took  place. 
The  Imperial  order  of  strict  impartiality  between  the  Koreans 
and  the  Japanese  was  taken  heed  to,  and  the  “non-discrimina- 
tion policy”  was  followed  throughout  the  revision.  Quoting  Dr. 
Midzuno,  the  Administrative  Superintendent, 
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“The  new  educational  system,  being  based  on  the  decree  of  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  requiring  absolute  impartiality,  aims  at  the  elimination  of 
all  discrimination,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  country  in 
principle.  A cardinal  feature  of  the  new  ordinance  is  that,  while  the 
old  one  was  an  institution  exclusively  for  Koreans,  no  racial  distinction 
is  provided  for  in  it,  and  the  education  of  all  people  in  Chosen  is  gov- 
erned by  it.  . . . The  schools  of  the  two  groups  are  identical  in  their 

quality  of  education,  and  rules  common  to  both  obtain  in  regard  to 
entrance  qualification,  period  of  study,  curriculum,  and  advancement  to 
a higher  school.”  37 


Again,  quoting  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shibata,  the  Director 
of  the  Educational  Bureau,  when  the  revision  took  place, 

“An  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  existing  educational 
ordinance  and  the  new  one  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  former 
determined  the  educational  system  exclusively  for  Koreans,  the  latter 
has  embodied  in  itself  the  educational  system  for  Japanese  and  Koreans 
in  common,  and  completely  adopted  the  same  educational  principle  and 
system  now  in  force  in  the  mother  country.  To  put  it  another  way,  people 
within  the  limits  of  Chosen  are  to  receive  one  and  the  same  education 
despite  racial  difference.”  38 

This  dominant  motive  to  do  away  with  partiality  and  discrimina- 
tion has  brought  over  the  Japanese  educational  institutions  into 
Korea  in  toto.  Hence  the  use  of  the  Japanese  language  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  hence  the  new  normal  schools  like  that 
of  Japan,  hence  the  great  number  of  Japanese  teachers  and 
educators,  and  hence  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon  Korean  culture 
in  the  curriculum.  Hence,  in  short,  an  educational  system  un- 
natural to  Korean  life.  Dr.  Fisher  describes  it  in  the  following 
words : 

“We  have  today  a modern,  western  educational  system,  which  has 
grown,  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  a very  highly  industrialized  society, 
superimposed  upon  a people  in  a very  primitive  stage  of  agricultural  life. 
Their  natural  resources,  their  commerce  and  their  industries  have  been 
very  slightly  developed.  Naturally,  such  a system  of  education  cannot 
be  adequately  supported  by  an  agricultural  society,  and,  what  is  still 
more  serious,  the  system  does  not  really  meet  the  needs  of  such  a 
society.  Probably  many  of  the  problems  in  education  in  Korea  today 
may  be  accounted  for  by  this  fact,  that  the  educational  system  is  not 
a natural  and  indigenous  outgrowth  of  Korean  life,  but  is  a foreign 
importation,  which  grew  up  and  evolved  out  of  conditions  peculiar  to 
other  countries.”  39 


37  Revised  Regulations  of  Education  for  Chosen,  p.  34. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

39  Fisher,  J.  Ernest,  “Status  of  Education  in  Korea,”  International 
Survey  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (manuscript),  pp.  102,  103. 
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Wliat  to  think  of  the  situation  and  what  to  do  next  may  be 
legitimately  considered  here.  Impartiality  and  non-discrimina- 
tion in  the  motive  and  spirit  are  the  prerequisites  of  all  civilized 
administrations  and  as  such  valued  by  all  peoples  and  at  all  times. 
But  to  be  consistent  with  this  spirit  and  motive,  the  non-discrimina- 
tion principle  should  hold  only  in  determining  major  policies  such 
as  decreeing  compulsory  education,  and  setting  up  the  standard  for 
achievements  in  general  fields  of  knowledge  and  activities.  When 
the  non-discrimination  policy  is  carried  over  into  the  detailed  ad- 
ministration policies,  such  as  writing  the  textbooks,  use  of  the  same 
language  in  schools,  requirement  of  the  same  certificates  for 
teacher-qualifications  and  such  things,  then  the  actual  outcome 
becomes  the  very  discrimination  that  the  principle  tries  to  avoid. 
This  discrimination  lies  in  the  non-recognition  of  the  cultural 
heritage  and  of  the  present  environment  of  the  Korean  children. 
The  truly  non-discriminative  policy  would  be  to  give  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  both  the  Korean  and  the  Japanese 
children,  then  let  them  develop  to  their  fullest  possible  selves, 
each  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  environment,  to  meet  his  own 
peculiar  needs.  Here,  again,  the  actual  discrimination  as  the 
background  of  the  Korean  children  may  not  have  resulted  from 
an  intentional  effort,  but  from  the  inability  to  see  the  Korean 
point  of  view  in  the  urgent  hour  for  revision.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  we  consider  that  out  of  the  twenty-four  committee  mem- 
bers who  studied  the  educational  situation  and  recommended  revi- 
sions, only  three  were  Koreans.  If  my  observations  are  correct, 
even  those  three  were  not  from  the  educational  fields  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  been  very 
active  in  the  work.  With  this  analysis  of  the  situation,  Korean 
educators  may  be  justified  in  looking  forward  to  another  revision 
of  the  system  that  will  be  truly  non-discriminative.  A decade  has 
already  elapsed  and  a reappraisal  is  due,  even  if  all  the  steps 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision  were  sound  and  correct. 
“The  times,  however,  have  never  ceased  to  change  and  will  not 
allow  any  institution  to  stand  still  for  any  long  time.  They  im- 
peratively demand  reform  after  reform  to  conform  to  their  require- 
ments, and  no  institution  will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  times  without  timely  readjustment.”40 

411  The  Governor-General’s  instructions,  Revised  Regulations  of  Educa- 
tion for  Chosen,  p.  1. 


CHAPTER  III 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  TOWARD  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RURAL  PEOPLE 

Were  the  education  of  the  rural  population  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  public-supported  institutions  or  Government  agencies, 
there  would  be  a greater  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance 
than  exists  today.  There  are  other  agencies,  though  meager  in 
certain  respects,  that  play  important  roles  in  the  education  of 
the  rural  people. 

A.  Kulpangs  (the  Indigenous  Korean  Schools) 

1.  WHAT  THEY  WERE 

The  Ivulpang  (Sohtang)  was  the  original  unit  in  the  Korean 
educational  system  before  the  modern  system  of  mass  education 
through  the  schools  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Almost  every  village  or  neighborhood  had 
a Kulpang  for  the  education  of  the  boys.  When  the  boys 
finished  learning  what  was  offered  in  the  Kulpangs,  they  were 
sent  to  Hyangkio,  schools  of  higher  learning,  placed  in  town- 
ships. From  here  they  went  to  Sungkyunkwan,  the  national 
academy.  Speaking  of  the  informality  and  yet  the  importance 
of  this  educational  system,  Dr.  Underwood  writes: 

“This  was  not  a school  in  the  sense  of  a place  of  instruction,  but 
more  to  be  compared  to  the  French  Academy  as  a scholastic  honorary 
society.  Confucian  scholars’  clubs  and  shrines  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town  or  district  in  the  country  and  their  members  were 
the  scholastic  arbiters  of  the  region,  as  those  of  the  central  ‘society’ 
were  for  the  country.”  1 . . . “It  is  still  true  that  there  was  hardly 

a village  of  any  size  which  did  not  have  its  village  school,  and  that  the 
education  of  the  time  was  both  more  esteemed  and  more  widespread 
than  in  any  European  country  up  to  comparatively  recent  years.”  2 

The  curriculum  of  these  Kulpangs  was  exclusively  the  Chinese 
classics.  The  method  of  teaching  was  very  informal  individual 
instruction.  Every  pupil  made  progress,  or  no  progress,  at  his 
own  rate.  Mastery  of  the  Chinese  classics  taught  at  these  schools 

'Underwood,  H.  H.,  “Modern  Education  in  Korea,”  1926,  p.  11. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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was  the  immediate  objective,  but  by  no  means  the  aim,  of  the 
school  system.  The  aim  was  nothing  short  of  the  personal  and 
cultural  development  of  the  individual.  The  Chinese  classics 
were  learned  not  as  classics  of  the  bygone  days,  but  as  a code 
of  living  of  the  present  day.  “There  are  three  important  ideals 
observable  in  ancient  Korean  education — namely,  civic,  religious 
and  literary.”  3 Those  who  mastered  this  code  of  living  in  theory, 
as  well  as  in  practice,  were  leaders  in  high  esteem.  After  years 
of  preparation,  these  young  men  went  up  to  Seoul  for  the  na- 
tional examination,  which  decided  their  career.  If  one  were 
successful  in  the  examination,  he  would  get  a high  Government 
position.  In  this  way  the  small  village  Kulpang  was  directly 
connected  with  the  system  of  national  examination  to  choose 
civil  officers.  The  opportunity  was  open  to  all  the  boys,  while 
the  process  of  elimination  was  left  to  nature.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  most  important  phase  of  the  national  examination 
was  not  the  reproduction  of  the  Chinese  classics,  but  original 
poetry  or  prose  as  an  expression  of  the  depth  of  culture  and 
breadth  of  vision  that  the  examinee  possessed.  In  order  words, 
it  might  be  true  to  say  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  these 
schools  was  to  develop  personalities  by  teaching  the  pupils  to 
know  about,  meditate  upon,  and  observe  and  live  according  to 
the  principles  of  life  as  laid  down  by  the  sages  of  the  Orient. 

These  schools  grew  spontaneously  at  the  initiative  of  some 
parents  or  teachers  who  were  anxious  to  educate  their  children 
or  to  share  their  learning  with  the  coming  generation.  The  living 
expenses  of  the  teacher  were  shared  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
if  the  teacher  had  no  other  provision.  “The  teacher  received  no 
salary,  for  teaching  was  looked  upon  by  the  Korean  as  a thing 
that  could  not  be  estimated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  a 
thing  too  fine  and  honorable  to  be  bartered.  The  sole  compen- 
sation for  his  services  consisted  of  his  board  and  lodging.”4 

2.  THE  PRESENT  STATE'S  OF  KULPANGS 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  national  examination  system  in 
1896.  the  importance  of  Kulpangs  in  the  education  of  Korean 

3 Auh,  Paul,  “A  Suggested  Plan  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  Schools 
of  Korea”  (manuscript),  p.  6. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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children  began  to  diminish.  The  newly  inaugurated  system  of 
modern  education  gained  prestige  as  being  the  way  to  learning, 
although  this  new  system  was  only  an  experimentation,  having 
been  recently  inaugurated  in  Korea  largely  on  the  strength  of 
its  success  in  other  countries.  In  other  words,  no  scientific  and 
critical  evaluation  of  the  old  or  the  new  system  preceded  the 
almost  overnight  banishment  of  the  old  and  similarly  speedy 
and  blindfolded  introduction  of  the  new. 

“So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  it  seems  that  the  first  school  of  at  all  a 
modern  character  was  nothing  more  imposing  than  an  English  language 
school  for  interpreters.  . . . This  school  was  opened  in  the  latter 

part  of  1883  and  probably  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  modern 
school  in  Korea.  . . . With  the  establishment  of  modern  schools  it 

was  obvious  that  the  old  and  the  new  could  not  long  continue  together, 
and  in  1896  the  old  system  was  finally  discarded.”  5 * 

Just  thirteen  years  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the 
first  school  of  modern  type,  a foreign-language  school  by  a for- 
eigner at  that,  and  the  discarding  of  an  educational  system  with 
at  least  a millennium’s  history.  I am  not  trying  to  say  that  it 
was  a wrong  step,  for  no  one  can  determine  that  until  scientific 
studies  are  made,  measuring  the  merits  and  demerits  of  both 
systems.  All  I am  trying  to  show  is  that  the  step  was  prema- 
turely taken,  and  this  no  one  can  deny. 

Although  no  recognition  and  no  encouragement  have  been 
given,  Kulpangs  have  continued  to  exist.  Today,  over  thirty  years 
after  their  loss  of  prestige,  we  witness  a strange  phenomenon. 
There  are  14,957  8 such  schools  all  over  Korea,  many  in  villages, 
while  the  new.  recognized  elementary  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  number  only  1,505,  making  the  proportion  almost  ten 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  Kulpangs.  The  same  survey  shows  that 
191.672  children  are  studying  in  those  Kulpangs.  The  persistency 
of  Kulpangs  and  the  Government’s  inability  to  provide  for 
universal  opportunity  for  education  in  the  new  schools  brought 
about  the  regulations  for  them  in  February,  1918,  mainly  for 
checking  and  control.  Kequoting  from  the  Manual  of  Educa- 
tion. the  regulations  are  as  follows  :7 

“1.  As  hitherto,  there  shall  be  a refraining  from  urging  radical 
improvements  on  Sohtang  (word  synonymous  with  Kulpang)  or  forcing 

* Underwood,  H.  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

‘Government  Survey  of  Korean  Schools,  May,  1929,  p.  459. 

7 Manual  of  Education  in  Chosen,  1920,  pp.  95-97. 
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their  abolition  or  amalgamation.  Especially  shall  particular  attention, 
be  paid  not  to  err  in  methods  dealing  with  Sohtang,  in  localities  where 
the  popular  standard  of  knowledge  and  living  is  low,  and  organs  for 
common  education  are  not  universal.  Even  with  regard  to  such  Sohtang 
as  are  capable  of  improvement,  guidance  shall  be  exerted  to  effect 
improvement  within  the  limit  of  practicability  only,  taking  in  consider- 
ation the  real  condition. 

“2.  Sohtang  is  not  practically  a regular  school,  so  it  is  not  proper 
for  a Sohtang  to  take  in  many  pupils  from  classes  in  accordance  with 
years  or  terms  and  teach  different  subjects  accordingly.  The  number 
of  pupils  of  a Sohtang,  therefore,  shall  be  fixed  at  30  at  most,  and 
Sohtang  already  existing  shall  gradually  be  induced  to  follow  the 
standard  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils.  As  for  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  Sohtang,  it  has  hitherto  generally  been  confined  to  the 
reading  of  Chinese  classics,  as  it  is  necessary  to  induce  the  teaching  of 
the  national  language  (meaning  the  Japanese  language)  and  arith- 
metic, in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  place  and  the  Sohtang 
itself.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exercise  efficient  control  over  such  schools 
pretending  to  be  Sohtang  and  thus  evade  control  under  the  regulations 
controlling  private  schools. 

“3.  There  are  some  teachers  of  Sohtang  who  are  bigots  and  ignorant 
of  the  trend  of  the  times.  Endeavors  shall  be  made  to  enlighten  them, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a watch  .over  their  speech  and  actions,  and 
suitable  control  over  them.  Along  with  this,  masters  of  public  common 
schools  shall  frequently  be  caused  to  visit  Sohtang  for  inspection,  and 
teachers  of  Sohtang  shall  frequently  be  assembled  and  given  lessons  in 
necessary  matters,  either  by  holding  special  classes  for  them  or  by 
other  means. 

“4.  Although  it  is  not  requisite  for  Sohtang  to  use  textbooks  beyond 
those  customarily  in  use,  yet  some  of  them  in  use  are  not  up  to  the 
progress  of  the  times  or  equal  to  the  scholarship  attained  by  pupils. 
With  this  in  view,  a list  is  here  given  of  books  considered  suitable  for 
use  in  Sohtang.  Sohtang  shall  be  induced  to  select  from  it  their 
textbooks  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  prohibited  or  improper  books”  : 

(Sixteen  names  of  customary  texts  are  given  here,  and  in  addi- 
tion follows  the  clause,  “and  textbooks  compiled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment-General of  Chosen.”)  Further  regulations  given  in  the 
Code  of  Korean  Education  invest  the  power  of  closing  the 
Kulpangs  and  demanding  a change  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governors  of  the  provinces  under  two  conditions — breach  of 
regulations  and  when  considered  harmful  to  education  and  to 
public  safety.8 

From  the  above  quotations  and  from  general  observations  we 
find  that  besides  the  greater  administrative  control  from  the 
Government  since  1918  there  are  other  changes  occurring  in  these 
Kulpangs.  There  are  additions  to  the  curriculum,  Japanese  and 
arithmetic  in  particular.  The  teachers  are  being  “watched”  and 


“Code  of  Korean  Education,”  March,  1929,  p.  247. 
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“enlightened.”  Parents  and  teachers  are  anxious  to  make  mod- 
ern adaptations.  “It  is  probable  that  practically  all  the  village 
schools  open  since  1911,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  the  pre- 
existent schools,  have  adopted  some  modern  features.  The 
Korean  vernacular  script,  Japanese  and  arithmetic  are  the  “most 
common  additions  to  the  curriculum,  with  sometimes  a little 
geography,  and  more  rarely  history.  The  younger  teachers  are 
more  and  more  attending  the  provincial  normal  classes,  and 
parents  and  teachers  are  making  the  adaptations  demanded  by 
the  times.”9  There  are  also  5,477  girl  pupils  attending  these 
Kulpangs,  whereas  in  the  older  days  only  boys  were  admitted. 
Whether  all  these  adaptations  are  helpful  or  not  is  a question 
hard  to  answer.  Some  efforts  are  obviously  wholesome  ones,  i.e., 
efforts  to  check  abuses,  and  the  admission  of  girls.  Still  one 
cannot  but  question  the  helpfulness  of  the  present  curriculum 
changes.  If  the  old  curriculum  is  considered  inadequate  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  Chinese,  the  same  criticism  would  hold  with 
the  new  adaptations.  The  Chinese  classics,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  were  learned  as  a Koreanized  code  of  living  through  a 
cultured  Korean  scholar-teacher.  This  alone  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  new  day,  to  be  sure,  but  does  learning  some  Japanese 
and  some  abstract  arithmetic  prepare  one  more  adequately  to 
meet  the  new  era?  Do  the  new  adaptations  enable  the  rural 
folk  in  some  measure  to  solve  their  life  problems?  The  answer 
in  the  main,  if  not  totally,  would  be  negative. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  education  through  these 
Kulpangs  costs  7.46  yen  per  pupil,  while  through  the  new  schools 
it  costs  26.61  yen  per  pupil.10  Education  through  the  new  schools 
is  almost  four  times  more  expensive  than  through  the  Kulpangs. 
No  wonder  these  discredited  Kulpangs  persist  in  rural  Korea ! 
They  are  within  reach  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  majority. 
Some  one  may  say  that  the  pupils  in  the  new  schools  receive 
four  times  better  education  than  those  in  Kulpangs.  Do  they 
really?  We  cannot  determine  this  until  standardized  measure- 
ments of  learning  have  been  applied  on  a sufficient  number  of 


6 Underwood,  H.  H.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-285. 

10  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  total  costs  given  in  the  Govern- 
ment Survey  of  Korean  Schools,  May,  1929. 
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pupils  from  both  kinds  of  schools.  Even  if  such  a study  is  made 
and  the  case  proven  affirmatively,  we  cannot  say  that  the  expen- 
sive way  is  the  only  way.  Enough  improvements  may  be  made 
in  Kulpangs  to  assure  the  desired  outcome  and  still  keep  the 
cost  less  than  the  cost  of  the  new  schools.  Until  this  experiment 
is  also  made  and  the  results  show  disadvantages,  we  cannot 
dismiss  Kulpangs  from  the  list  of  useful  tools  of  education.  On 
the  contrary,  an  aggressive  policy  of  encouraging  and  improving 
them  should  be  followed. 

In  short,  the  study  so  far  of  the  Kulpangs  seems  to  indicate, 
first,  that  they  are  making  a definite  contribution  by  offering  the 
only  educational  opportunity  to  191,672  children,  as  great  in 
number  as  42  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  the  modern  ele- 
mentary schools.  This  contribution  is  probably  made  mostly  to 
the  rural  districts  of  Korea,  and  it  seems  to  be  possible  largely 
because  the  cost  is  kept  down,  within  reach  of  the  economically 
distressed  rural  people.  So  their  second  contribution  con- 
sists, at  least,  in  their  stimulus  to  the  educators  to  halt  and 
examine  the  comparative  costs  of  education  and  to  search  for  a 
means  to  lessen  the  economic  burden  of  the  people.  In  view  of 
the  present  economic  situation,  this  is  in  no  sense  a small  con- 
tribution. In  the  curriculum  offerings  we  see  the  hopeful  signs 
of  a felt  need  of  changes.  Parents  and  teachers  are  willing  to 
try  to  make  necessary  adaptations  to  meet  the  new  day.  Their 
age-old  method  of  teaching  is  “individualized  instruction.”  The 
method  carried  too  far  has  its  shortcomings,  but  not  any  more 
than  the  new  way  of  forcing  individuals  through  a common 
mill.  All  these  factors  show  that  encouragement  for  growth 
in  the  enrichment  of  curriculum,  as  well  as  in  the  experimenta- 
tion with  new  methods,  is  due  to  them,  rather  than  a discourag- 
ing and  setting  up  of  limitations  in  their  pathway. 

B.  Organizational  Efforts  for  Rural  Education 

1.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Rural  work  for  Korean  village  betterment  was  initiated  by 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  movement  in  1925.  The 
work  was  actually  started  in  village  centers  near  Seoul  in  Feb- 
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ruary  of  the  same  year.  A realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
majority,  which  is  composed  of  the  farmers,  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  became  the  driving  power  of  the  movement.  The  welfare 
of  the  farmers  and  their  surroundings  was  the  chief  objective. 
In  the  following  years  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
movement  also  entered  the  village-betterment  movement,  adding 
its  share,  though  small,  to  the  entire  program. 


(a)  The  Aim 

“To  lift  up  the  standard  of  living  among  rural  people  by  such 
means  as  cooperative  societies,  better  hygiene,  popularization 
of  scientific  knowledge  on  agriculture,  promotion  of  avocations 
and  social  life,  abolition  of  illiteracy  and  vicious  old  customs”; 11 
these  are  the  objectives  of  the  movement  as  stated  by  the  Korea 
Commission  of  the  International  Survey  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.s.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive  in  the  movement. 
Any  such  purpose,  however  worthy  the  cause  might  be,  could 
not  be  justified  from  the  farmers’  point  of  view.  The  Korean 
farmers  have  in  the  past  always  been  the  means  to  an  end.  They 
supplied  the  country’s  food  and  the  extra  riches  of  the  few 
rulers  who  enjoyed  power,  and  in  many  cases  misused  it.  Any 
movement  with  such  or  similar  motives  must  be  considered  anti- 
quated. Enrichment  of  the  farmers’  lives  and  what  they,  as  a 
majority,  may  make  of  Korea  are  the  two  targets  to  shoot  at. 
The  Christian  emphasis  is  the  emphasis  upon  life  and  its  worth, 
for  Christianity  is  a religion  of  life.  Not  even  organizational 
expansion  is  a direct  aim  of  this  movement,  although  it  may 
become  a by-product. 


(b)  Types  of  Work  in  the  Program 

In  a general  way  it  may  be  said  that  any  work  considered 
necessary  and  helpful  in  realizing  the  purpose  is  attempted,  if 
at  all,  within  the  ability  of  the  organization.  The  following  list 
is  to  be  found  in  the  International  Survey  : 


u International  Survey  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Korea  Commis- 
sion, p.  7. 
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Rural  Hygiene  W orks  : 

(a) 

The  Campaign  to  improve  the  art  of  cooking. 

(b) 

The  Campaign  to  improve  kitchens. 

(c) 

The  Campaign  for  proper 

drainage  and 

sewage. 

(d) 

The  Campaign  for  better  care  of  roads. 

(e) 

The  Campaign  for  cementing 

wells. 

(f) 

The  Campaign  for  control  of 

diseases. 

(g) 

War  on  flies  and  mosquitoes, 

etc. 

Farmers’  Cooperatives: 

(a) 

Credit  unions. 

(b) 

Saving  unions. 

(c) 

Cooperative  buying. 

(d) 

Cooperative  selling. 

Education  of  Farmers : 

(a) 

On  the  proper  care  of  babies. 

(b) 

Korean  language. 

(c) 

Methods  of  making  use  of  Government  per- 

mits,  applications,  etc. 

(d) 

Methods  of  improving  seeds. 

(e) 

Methods  of  improving  fertilizers. 

(f) 

Methods  of  improving  farm  implements. 

Promotion  of  Rural  Avocations : 

(a) 

Chicken  raising. 

(b) 

Animal  husbandry. 

(c) 

Silkworm  husbandry. 

(d) 

Bee  culture. 

(e) 

Small  grain  culture. 

(f) 

Mushroom  growing. 

(g) 

Cultivation  of  flowers. 

(h) 

Cultivation  of  vegetables. 

(i) 

Rope-making. 

(j) 

Shoe-making. 

(k) 

Sack-making. 

d) 

Basket-making. 

(m) 

Wood  works. 

(n) 

Farm  implement-making. 
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The  list  shows  the  economic  ancl  educational  purport  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  the  rural  centers  show  need,  the  educational  program 
is  extended  to  the  children  of  the  communities,  as  well  as  to  the 
adult  groups,  both  men  and  women. 

(c)  The  Extent  of  the  Work 

According  to  the  1930  figures  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  are  two 
hundred  and  nine  villages  where  the  actual  work  is  carried  on. 
Ten  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  (10,717)  persons  have 
been  taught  in  those  villages.  There  are  also  sixty-five  coopera- 
tive societies  with  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  five  (2,705) 
members.  Mutual  aid  societies  among  farmers  also  number 
seventy-three,  with  two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
(2,122)  members.  The  work,  being  carried  on  largely  on  a volun- 
teer basis  costs  only  1,930  yen.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  carried  on 
its  work  in  eight  villages  mostly  through  students.  There  has 
been  held  also  an  Institute  for  Housewives  under  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
auspices.  There  is  also  a monthly,  “The  Bural  Young  Korean,” 
issued  as  the  organ  of  the  village  public.  In  the  winter  of  1929 
the  different  churches  and  mission  bodies  cooperatively  held  in- 
stitutes for  the  training  of  village  leaders  throughout  the  centers 
of  the  entire  country.  The  work  may  not  be  as  extensive  as  the 
need  yet,  but  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  thoroughgoing 
program  cannot  be  estimated  only  in  terms  of  its  extent. 

Any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  results  at  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment must  be  considered  premature.  But  at  least  one  thing  can 
be  noted  as  a distinctive  contribution  of  this  movement  That  is 
the  all-inclusiveness  of  this  educational  program  in  contrast  to 
those  other  agencies.  The  health,  the  economic  conditions,  the 
social  situations  and  the  cultural  status  of  the  village  people  have 
been  fully  taken  into  account.  Betterment  of  all  those  aspects 
of  life  is  the  objective. 

2.  YOUNG  MYUNG  HIGH  SCHOOI. 

This  is  a boys’  school  which  offers  three  years  of  regular  high- 
school  work  and  some  vocational  courses  besides.  The  object  of 
the  vocational  courses  is  stated  as  follows : 

“To  teacli  the  dignity  of  labor  and  to  provide  each  boy  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  at  least  one  means  of  making  a living.  Here  in 
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Korea,  where  the  masses  are  very  poor  and  where  only  uneducated  men 
are  the  ones  who  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  young  students  to 
understand  that  physical  labor  is  not  beneath  them.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  give  each  student  something  with  which  he  can  supplement  his 
vocation.  Even  though  he  may  go  on  to  higher  schools,  and  in  after 
life  become  a doctor,  teacher,  lawyer,  or  pastor,  it  will  be  useful  to 
know  how  to  make  a box  or  a chair,  to  repair  an  eve-trough,  or  to  be 
able  to  make  his  home  more  like  a garden  with  its  flowers  and  plants.”  12 

A farm,  a carpenter  shop  and  a school  store  are  provided  for 
the  practice  of  the  students  in  those  lines.  Each  teacher,  as  well 
as  each  student,  has  a plot  to  farm  with  his  own  hands.  All  this 
work  has  already  shown  encouraging  results,  not  only  in  obtain- 
ing the  educational  objectives,  but  also  in  its  material  produc- 
tiveness. A considerable  number  of  students  have  found  it  a 
way  of  self-help. 

Here  again  an  appraisal  is  not  fair,  for  the  experiment  is  so 
recent.  But  who  could  resist  the  temptation  of  praising  its  cour- 
age and  foresight  in  deviating  from  the  centuries-trodden  path 
of  strict  academic  training?  Education  of  the  hand,  as  well  as 
of  the  head  and  heart,  is  aimed  at.  Herein  lies  its  distinctive 
contribution.  When  the  limitations  set  by  the  three  years  of 
regular  liigh-school  work  are  also  thrown  overboard,  only  time 
can  tell  Avhat  its  future  contributions  will  be. 

3.  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  KOREAN  FARMERS 

This  movement  is  led  largely  by  the  Chundoists,  a semi-religious 
cult  of  indigenous  origin.  The  associations  are  being  organized 
all  over  the  country.  A series  of  readers  for  the  mass  and  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  books  are  published  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  periodical  called  “Farmer”  is  also  published,  as  the 
organ  of  the  associations.  Their  literature  shows  considerable 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  the  education  of  the  agricultural 
populace. 

C.  Local  Individual  Efforts  and  Organizations 

There  are  in  Korea  villages  known  as  model  villages.  The 
process  through  which  they  have  become  such  is  both  interesting 
and  enlightening.  In  two  villages  personally  visited  almost  every 


“Young  Myung  High  School,  Kongju,  Korea,  p.  6. 
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reform  pointed  back  to  initiative  and  painstaking  work  on  the 
part  of  individual  leaders.  In  Torim  Village  much  credit  is  due 
to  Yun  Sang-ho,  who  began  his  public  work  as  the  Headman  of 
the  village  about  forty  years  ago.  lie  is  now  the  head  of  the 
whole  township  of  Sung-Crun.  In  Soo-Yang  village,  Ye  Young- 
Chan  is  the  one  to  whom  the  Village  Betterment  Association  is 
indebted.  He  began  the  reforms  in  1914  as  the  Headman  of  the 
village,  when  the  village  was  literally  down  and  out.  In  ten 
years  he  brought  it  up  to  the  standard  of  a model  village.  When 
he  began,  90  per  cent,  of  the  farming  land  of  the  village  was 
under  absentee  ownership,  and  about  fifty  people  were  literally 
beggars.  He  said  that  the  small  village  of  735  persons  was 
full  of  gamblers  and  drunkards ; in  other  words,  a kind  of  an  irre- 
sponsible breed.  Today  beggars  are  unheard  of  and  over  70 
per  cent,  of  the  land  has  been  regained  and  is  owned  by  the 
villagers.  All  the  people  work  and  carry  on  an  orderly  life, 
meeting  their  responsibilities  to  the  public  and  to  the  younger 
generation. 

The  Village  Betterment  Associations  in  both  places  are  quite 
similar,  and  so  will  be  discussed  as  one.  The  Association  regula- 
tions show  a high  degree  of  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  its  President.  Membership  is  compulsory.  It  shows,  also,  the 
direct  supervision  by  the  higher  governmental  authority.  The 
activities  of  the  members  are  classified  under  six  headings — 
Advancement  of  Knowledge  and  Virtues ; Keeping  the  Laws ; 
Thrift,  Hygiene  and  Health ; Protection ; Transportation ; and 
Changes  in  Old  Customs.  Added  to  these  are  the  provisions  for 
pensioning  the  aged  and  helping  out  in  emergencies.  Night 
schools  for  the  general  education  of  all  ages  are  conducted,  while 
a comparatively  greater  percentage  of  school-age  children  attend 
the  public  schools  than  in  other  villages.  Through  the  Associa- 
tion encouragement  is  given  in  the  selection  of  better  seeds, 
implements  and  manure,  and  in  the  avocational  activities  of  the 
people.  The  following  description  is  of  the  Torim  Village. 

“It  has  had  the  same  Headman  sin,ce  1902,  and  much  of  the  success 
of  the  community  is  traceable  to  his  leadership.  In  1919  a Village  Bet- 
terment Association  was  formed,  which  meets  every  month  and  dis- 
cusses community  affairs  and  better  methods  of  agriculture.  That  the 
discussions  have  had  practical  results  is  everywhere  evident.  The  houses 
are  larger  than  in  the  typical  village,  and  the  roofs  of  many  of  them 
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are  tiled.  The  yards  are  larger  and  cleaner  than  those  usually  found. 
The  yield  of  rice  lias  doubled  in  the  last  two  decades.  . . . This 

village  has  its  own  mark  on  its  products,  which  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  of  superior  quality  and  often  sell  at  a small  advance  over  the 
market  price.  The  products  are  sold  through  the  Betterment  Association 
on  a cooperative  plan.  This  association  owns  a sort  of  community' 
house,  formerly  the  saloon,  which  it  bought  out ; and  it  was  also  just 
completing  a large  storehouse  at  the  time  of  survey.  Prosperity  has 
produced  more  and  more  land  ownership.  Of  the  sixty'  households, 
twenty-eight  are  those  of  owner-cultivators ; eighteen  those  of  part- 
owners,  and  fourteen  those  of  tenants.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  landlords.  The  women  also  have  an  organization,  devoted 
to  sanitation,  sericulture,  and  cotton  raising.  It  owns  a field  of  cotton, 
which  supplies  local  needs  with  a balance  over  to  sell.  The  women  keep 
the  houses  clean,  and  see  to  it  that  the  well  is  adequately  protected  from 
surface  pollution.  They  even  decreed  that  the  men  should  have  their 
hair  cut  Western  style.  There  is  also  a Mutual  Aid  Society  in  the 
village,  and  a Thrift  Guild.  All  together,  these  associations  have  cash 
and  property  valued  at  15,000  yen.  Money  is  lent  to  villagers  at  18 
per  cent.,  to  outsiders  at  36  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  products  already 
mentioned,  straw  bags  and  mats  are  made.  The  average  total  income 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  800  yen  to  the  family.  The  motto  of  the  village 
is  ‘Work,’  and  the  fire-gong  is  tapped  each  morning  at  6,  when  the  people 
are  supposed  to  get  up  and  begin  the  day’s  tasks.”  13 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  history  and  achievements  of  such 
model  villages  furnish  us  many  pointers  towards  the  solution  of 
the  rural  education  problems.  They  have  become  examples  for 
others  to  follow.  Their  greatest  contribution  seems  to  be  the 
confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  Headman.  Their  word  seems 
to  be  the  law  of  the  community.  When  I was  in  Torim  Village 
Mr.  Yun  called  a meeting  of  the  village  women.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a meeting  of  the  whole  community,  with  the.  women  sitting 
in  the  seats  and  the  men  standing  around  the  four  walls.  Mr. 
Yun  presided  and  lectured  to  them  as  he  introduced  the  speakers. 
The  whole  procedure,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  everyone  present, 
bespoke  an  unparalleled  respect  and  submission  to  the  Headman. 
If  any  other  person  has  greater  power  over  his  community  than 
that  Headman,  1 would  like  to  see  it  demonstrated.  The  play  of 
this  personal  power  must  constitute,  at  least,  a part  of  the  short- 
cut through  which  the  village  underwent  reforms.  It  is  at  once 
an  asset  and  a resource  to  be  utilized  in  any  program  of  rural 
education. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a great  danger  that  must  be  guarded 


13  Brunner.  Edmund  deS.,  “Bural  Korea,”  Jerusalem  Meeting,  I.  M.  C., 
1928,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  122,  123. 
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against.  Any  sound  educational  program  should  not  be  too 
largely  built  upon  the  strength  of  authority,  for  when  the  author- 
ity wanes,  for  any  reason,  the  program  falls  as  though  it  were  a 
house  of  straw.  With  the  high  degree  of  centralization  in  the 
rules  of  the  Village  Betterment  Association,  and  with  this  spec- 
tacle of  unquestioned  submission,  one  cannot  but  wonder  just 
how  far  all  those  reforms  are  enriching  the  deeper  meanings  in 
the  lives  of  the  villagers. 

The  average  family  income  of  800  yen  in  this  village,  compared 
to  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  average  farmer  in  Korea,  is  wonder- 
ful indeed.  Everybody  works  from  6 o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  their  economic  prosperity  may  gain  headway.  Is  the  income 
increase  an  end  in  itself?  Or  is  it  a means  to  enrich  life  and 
make  it  more  worth  while?  As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes, 
with  many  of  the  villagers  the  whole  process  is  a mechanical 
one.  An  understanding  of  the  whole  purpose,  which  makes  the 
process  meaningful,  enjoyable  and  appreciated,  seems  to  be  absent 
in  many  cases. 

These  two  points — namely,  the  lack  of  democracy  in  the  village 
education,  and  a lack  of  understanding  of  life’s  purpose  beyond 
the  outward  reforms,  are  brought  out  here  not  to  minimize  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  the  village ; they  are  mentioned  only 
to  show  that  those  powerful  leaders  can  also  be  helped  with 
modern  methods  and  techniques,  together  with  democratic  ideals, 
in  order  that  the  foundations  they  are  laying  may  be  made  surer 
and  firmer  than  without  them. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WHAT  OTHER  COUNTRIES  ARE  DOING  UNDER  SIMILAR 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

A.  The  Danish  Experiment 

1.  THE  POINTS  OF  SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  DENMARK  AND  KOREA 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  tlie  comparison  made  here  is  in 
the  main  between  Korea  of  today  and  Denmark  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago,  and  the  Danish  experience  has  the 
support  of  some  sixty  years  of  success  instead  of  being  a new 
experiment  with  a questionable  future. 

First  of  all,  the  homogeneity  in  population  and  in  culture 
throughout  the  country  is  a point  of  similarity. 

“The  population  of  Denmark  is  very  homogeneous.  . . . The  Danish 

language  is  spoken  almost  everywhere.” 1 

The  same  is  true  in  Korea.  While  this  was  not  a problem  in  itself, 
it  has  been  a tremendous  asset  in  giving  a new  impetus  to  Danish 
life,  as  will  be  noted  later  in  the  discussion  of  their  methods. 

In  the  second  place,  the  existence  of  a national  crisis,  economi- 
cally, politically  and  culturally,  with  the  Danes  over  seven  decades 
ago  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Korea  today. 

“She  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  shorn  of  political  power. 
Her  navy  was  gone;  Norway,  which  had  been  joined  with  her  for  over 
four  centuries,  was  ceded  to  Sweden ; economically  she  was  bankrupt. 
The  year  1814  saw  her  ruined.  Her  disintegration  seemed  merely  a 
question  of  time.”  2 

“In  1865  Denmark  was  obliged  to  cede  Sleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg 
to  Germany — more  than  two-fifths  of  her  territory  and  population.” 3 

“But  just  as  this  movement  towards  independence  was  in  full 
swing,  the  Danish  peasant  class  was  thrown  into  a very  severe  economic 
crisis.  The  crisis  and  its  causes  were  common  to  several  European 
countries.  In  the  early  seventies  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  deposited  their  increasing  corn  stocks  in  the  West  Euro- 
pean market.  The  result  of  this  was  significant;  but  yet  more  so  was 
the  fact  that,  a few  years  later,  the  enormous  corn  production  of 
countries  overseas — especially  of  North  America  and  the  Argentine — 
filled  the  European  market,  and  forced  the  price  of  corn  below  that  of 


1 Knight,  E.  W.,  “Among  the  Danes,”  p.  6. 

2 Campbell,  O.  D.,  “The  Danish  Folk  School,”  p.  21. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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the  marginal  corn  production  of  the  old  European  countries.  Denmark 
was  injured  more  than  any  other  country,  for  its  agriculture  was  con- 
cerned essentially  with  corn  production.”  4 

So  the  glories  of  the  Viking  days  and  of  the  later  sixteenth- 
century  Danish  Empire  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Economically 
bankrupt  and  politically  declined,  Denmark  also  felt  the  threat 
of  German  culture  taking  the  place  of  Danish.  A cultural  crisis 
was  imminent,  as  in  the  case  of  Korea  today. 

“A  rather  sharp  division  existed  between  this  wealthy,  educated.  Ger- 
man-speaking aristocracy  and  the  correspondingly  poor,  more  or  less 
illiterate,  Danish-speaking  peasantry,  the  natural  tendency  being  for 
German  culture  to  spread  northward  and  blot  out  the  Danish.”  5 

As  a result  of  these  conditions  there  rose  a definite  need  for  a 
program  of  regeneration  within  and  without.  The  discouraged 
people  had  no  interest  in  life  and  no  incentive  to  make  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  farming  people. 

“A  few  free  peasants  continued  to  exist  in  remote  regions  out  of  the 
realm  of  royal  influence,  but  the  majority,  broken  in  spirit,  had  little 
incentive  to  make  improvements  or,  indeed,  to  work  at  all.  Thus  agri- 
culture itself  declined  and  with  it  the  dignity  of  agricultural  life.”  6 

“With  national  death  before  them  the  people  sighed  and  longed  for 
nothing  but  a little  assured  means  of  subsistence.”  7 


2.  HOW  THE  DANES  FACED  THE  SITUATION 

(a)  The  Rise  of  a New  Spirit 

The  threat  of  national  death  was  enough  of  a stimulus  to 
awaken  the  country  and  rouse  the  people  for  the  struggle.  Danes 
did  not  give  up. 

“A  people  politically  and  economically  ruined  is  not  a people  destroyed. 
Sometimes  when  one  is  lowest  in  the  dust  he  sees  the  stars  most  clearly, 
and  from  this  time  of  depression,  when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  her  page 
of  history  were  written,  began  Denmark’s  growth  to  her  present  condi- 
tion. She  looked  backward  to  what  she  had  been,  and  forward,  not  to 
political  power,  not  to  conquest  through  war,  but  to  a fuller  national 
life  which  in  its  development  has  had  something  to  teach  the  great 
nations.”  8 


4 Begtrup,  Lund  Manniche,  “The  Folk  High  Schools  of  Denmark  and 
the  Development  of  a Farming  Community,”  pp.  36,  37. 

5 Campbell,  O.  D.,  op.  eit.,  p.  40. 

0 Ibid.,  p.  26. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  32. 

8 Campbell,  O.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  22,  notes  on  a lecture  by  Marius  Sorenson, 
of  Rodding  Folk  School,  requoted. 
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Something  had  to  be  done,  and  the  prophet,  Grundtvig,  rose  up 
as  the  embodiment  of  this  new  spirit.  This  new  spirit  may  be 
characterized  as  nationalistic,  democratic,  and  practical.  These 
three  currents  seemed  to  have  underlain  the  philosophy  as  well 
as  the  activities  of  Grundtvig.  To  make  the  Danes  realize  their 
power  as  Danes,  to  free  them  from  political,  economic,  intellectual 
and  religious  autocracies,  and  to  devise  practical  means  to  achieve 
the  desired  ends — these  were  the  prophet’s  motives  of  work.  It 
must  be  said  at  once  that  the  nationalism  advocated  by  Grundtvig 
was  not  of  the  “Jingo”  or  “ One-IIundred-Per-Cent ” type  which 
is  supposed  to  be  condemned  by  the  internationalists  of  today. 

The  national  emphasis  was  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  was  stressed 
that  the  Danes  might  develop  fully  as  Danes  before  hoping  to 
attain  an  international  personality.  The  reverse  was  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  become  a man  without  being  a child. 

“Only  as  the  individual  becomes  fully  possessed  of  the  spiritual 
inheritance  of  his  race  does  he  reach  full  development.  The  next  step,.. 
the  national  emphasis,  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  The  Dane,  to 
reach  his  full  development,  must  be  deeply,  fully  Danish.  . . . ‘The 

reason  why  we  wished  that  the  Danes  in  Schlesvig  should  maintain  their 
Danish  language  and  civilization  was  not  that  we  regarded  our  civiliza- 
tion as  superior  to  the  German,  but  that  there  always  is  a loss  of  spir- 
itual and  moral  values  by  changing  civilizations.’  ” 9 

To  be  a natural  human  being,  for  a Dane,  is  to  be  first  of  all  a 
Dane.  This  was  Grundtvig ’s  teaching.  He  studied  history  and 
folk  life  and  wrote  poems  and  songs  about  Danish  common  life. 
The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  and  a knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  heroic  past  were  considered  fundamental  in  being  a Dane. 
His  comparison  of  the  glorious  past,  full  of  vigor  and  power, 
with  the  lifeless  present,  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Danes  possessed  power  that  could  be  revived.  Further,  he  saw 
that  that  power  was  lying  asleep  in  the  unsophisticated  mass  of 
common  people,  and  he  sought  every  means  to  awaken  this  power. 

“If  he  could  only  make  this  robust  activity  live  again  in  the  national 
consciousness,  he  felt  that  he  might  bring  back  strength  and  aspira- 
tion to  a Denmark  which  had  ceased  to  care  for  herself.  A still  deeper 
research  into  folk  life  and  folk  ideals  took  him  a step  further.  He  saw 
the  universal  human  ground  through  the  ages  and  argued  that  what  was 
strong  and  good  in  the  early  Danes  must  still  exist  today,  especially 
among  the  common  people,  who  had  not  been  so  perverted  by  a foreign 


Campbell,  O.  D.,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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artificial  culture.  Slowly  lie  began  to  have  confidence  in  the  essential 
soundness  of  the  mass  of  the  people — a,  confidence  which  was,  later  in 
his  development,  to  become  an  abiding  faith  in  the  soundness  of  human- 
ity itself.  He  realized,  furthermore,  that  if  he  were  to  awaken  that 
potential  power  now  sleeping,  if  he  were  to  make  his  forefathers’  spir- 
itual energy  a vivid  reality,  he  could  not  use  the  tongue  of  the  literary 
and  academic  world.  The  living  speech  of  the  people  must  carry  the 
message ; it  must  be  saved  from  the  gradual  extinction  which  was  threat- 
ening it ; must  become  the  speech  of  the  nation ; otherwise  the  real,  the 
deepest,  Denmark  could  never  be  realized.  With  this  aim  he  rendered 
his  free,  colloquial  translations  of  Saxo’s  Latin,  Snorre’s  Icelandic,  and 
Beowulf’s  Anglo-Saxon  (1815-1822),  though  at  first  he  found  gorgerstue 
(servant’s-hall)  Danish  a clumsy,  difficult  medium.  As  the  years  went 
on,  however,  he  attained  a direct,  vigorous  fluency.  His  use  of  it  may 
be  counted  one  of  the  strong  influences  in  purifying,  dignifying  and 
re-establishing  the  Danish  language  in  Denmark.”  10 

Belief  in  the  common  people  essentially  implies  a democratic 
spirit.  He  sought  freedom  for  himself  and  for  the  people,  but  not 
as  an  end  in  itself.  His  belief  in  life  as  a continual  development 
made  him  consider  any  obstacle  as  an  evil.  Religious,  political 
and  academic  freedom  he  considered  a necessary  condition  for 
full  human  development.  He  realized  this  particularly  tvhen  he 
was  in  England  witnessing  the  energetic  activities  of  the  English 
people.  Adt'ocacy  of  this  liberalizing  doctrine  made  him  unpopu- 
lar among  his  contemporaries  who  wished  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  so  he  was  temporarily  driven  out  of  ecclesiastical  circles. 
In  politics  also  his  main  interest  was  not  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  in  the  real  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  the  people.  He 
saw  that  any  form  of  government  is  liable  to  exercise  aristocracy 
as  long  as  the  people  are  not  ready  for  the  responsibility,  particu- 
larly if  the  authority  maintains  reservations. 

“He  never  felt  that  the  form  of  government  mattered  so  particularly, 
provided  that  the  people  themselves  were  free,  in  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  word.  His  belief  in  life  as  development — the  life  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals — made  him  stand  against  the  rising  demand  for  a 
democratic  constitution  wffiich  had  come,  not  out  of  Denmark  itself, 
but  out  of  the  experience  of  a different  nation.” *  11 

This  new  spirit  is  not  characterized  by  theoretical  vainglorying. 
With  the  principles  of  nationalism  and  democracy  firmly  estab- 
lished, it  sets  out  to  put  them  into  practice.  Knowing  that  democ- 
racy is  realized  only  tvhen  trusted  to  the  enlightened  will  of  the 

10  Campbell,  0.  D.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51,  52. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  55.  , 
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people,  Grundtvig  sought  for  the  establishment  of  educational 
opportunities  for  all  the  people  of  Denmark,  and  this  education 
was  conceived  by  him  as  a learning  not  apart  from  but  amidst 
life  and  work.  He  thought  of  education  as  a means  to  further 
life  rather  than  filling  in  the  dead  letters.  The  main  ideas  in  his 
theory  of  education  are  the  use  of  the  “living  word”  through  an 
inspiring  personality  as  the  chief  method,  and  a use  of  the  Danish 
heritage  as  the  content. 

“Re  granted  the  value  of  scholastic  knowledge  and  the  part  books 
must  play,  but  facts  he  regarded  as  of  no  importance  in  and  of  them- 
selves. They  were  valuable  only  as  one  had  the  desire  and  will  to  use 
them.  The  first  and  foremost  important  office  of  a school  for  the  people 
must  be  to  arouse  desire — desire  for  a truer  and  deeper  understanding 
of  life,  a purer  and  more  vital  personal  expression  in  the  service  of  a 
better  nation  and  a better  humanity.  . . . Not  through  books  pri- 

marily are  people  stirred  to  a higher  life,  but  through  contact  with 
personality.  The  living  voice  of  personality  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  experiences  of  life  are  interpreted  to  others.  The  familiar 
mother  tongue  on  the  lips  of  the  teacher — the  mother  tongue  with  all 
its  peculiar  idioms  and  inflections,  its  power  gained  through  centuries 
of  use  to  express  the  very  soul  of  the  people — this  is  the  ‘living  word’ 
which  will  warm  the  heart  where  books,  the  ‘dead  word,’  have  left  it 
cold.  . . . Obviously,  if  a Dane  were  to  realize  his  fullest  Danishness, 

he  must  come  into  possession  of  his  full  Danish  heritage.  Therefore, 
the  history  of  Denmark,  its  language,  its  geography,  its  nature  life,  its 
social  evolution,  its  economic  conditions — all  Denmark,  in  short — must 
be  the  central  subject  of  a school  for  the  people.  He  did  not  ignore  the 
importance  of  an  understanding  of  other  nations,  as  his  ‘World  History’ 
shows,  but  the  foreign  was  to  be  considered  as  it  explained  the  native.”  12 

With  this  theory  of  education  he  thought  youth  approaching 
adult  life  was  the  time  for  this  kind  of  experience.  He  realized 
that  the  high  sensitivity  to  higher  values  and  ready  response  to 
spiritual  contacts  at  this  age  were  assets  to  be  capitalized.  These 
comprise  the  foundations  for  the  folk  high  schools  started  by  one 
of  his  disciples,  Christen  Kold. 

(b)  The  New  Spirit  in  the  New  Educational  Movement 

(1)  The  Folk  High  Schools 

The  theory  of  education  evolved  as  a means  to  perpetuate  the 
new  spirit  was  put  into  practice  by  Christen  Kold  and  his  fol- 
lowers. His  devotion  to  the  folk  high  school  made  him  the  fore- 
most pioneer  of  the  movement.  From  his  childhood  experiences 


12  Campbell,  O.  D.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61,  62,  63. 
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in  a lowly  home  he  learned  the  value  of  small  things  and  the 
power  of  the  “living  word.”  Freedom  in  teaching  and  spiritual 
fellowship  through  living  were  emphasized  in  his  school.  He 
was  also  largely  responsible  for  the  separation  of  State  support 
and  the  control  of  management  in  Danish  rural  education.  He 
received  State  aid  on  condition  that  the  State  would  not  interfere 
with  the  school  policies  and  management.  A Spartan  life  but 
intellectual  and  spiritual  feasts  were  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  school.  As  his  school  produced  results  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils,  people  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  such  an  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  more  schools  of  that  nature  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  1923  statistics,  there  were  sixty  folk  high  schools  with 
8,365  pupils,  of  whom  3,147  were  women,  and  70.2  per  cent,  came 
from  agricultural  homes.  The  aims  of  these  folk  high  schools 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people 
for  democracy,  the  development  of  the  Danish  culture  and  the 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  agricultural  life.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  folk  high  schools  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
principals  and  teachers.  The  principals  are  usually  the  founders 
of  the  respective  schools,  or  their  sons  or  followers.  Teachers 
are  employed  usually  by  the  principals  on  the  merits  of  efficiency 
and  personality  rather  than  degrees  and  certificates. 

The  daily  program  is  not  formal  and  rigid,  but  serves  only  as  a 
guide.  The  morning  and  evening  are  usually  taken  up  with  lec- 
tures on  Bible,  history,  literature,  sociology,  economics,  politics — 
with  singing  between  the  hours.  In  the  afternoon  the  school  is 
divided  into  smaller  groups  for  discussions  or  questions  growing 
out  of  the  lectures,  or  on  any  problems  that  the  students  may 
have.  Gymnastics  and  practical  work  in  agriculture,  industry 
and  housekeeping  also  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  There  are 
no  textbooks  and  even  note-taking  is  discouraged.  There  are  no 
entrance  examinations  and  no  graduating  exercises.  Daily  at- 
tendance is  assumed,  and  apparently  there  is  no  need  for  rules  and 
regulations  on  class  attendance.  The  comparatively  high  tuition 
is  usually  fully  and  promplv  paid.  The  students  seem  to  have 
come  with  serious  intent  to  make  the  most  of  the  earned  and  paid- 
for  opportunity,  which  is  short,  only  six  or  seven  winter  months 
for  men  and  three  to  four  summer  months  for  women.  For  two 
reasons,  students  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 
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First,  it  is  believed  that  persons  under  that  age  have  not  had 
enough  experience  to  understand  and  discuss  intelligently  the 
problems  of  human  life.  Secondly,  it  is  believed  that  the  years 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
education  through  apprenticeship  and  to  the  unhampered  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  body. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  folk  high  school  is  its  homelike- 
ness. This  homelike  life  contributes  considerably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  students.  Mrs.  Schroder,  who  as  the  wife  of  the 
principal  made  the  school  a home  in  its  real  sense,  is  the  first 
example  of  success  in  this  endeavor. 

(2)  The  Agricultural  and  Household  Science  Schools 

These  agricultural  and  household  science  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  rural  young  men  and  women,  respectively.  Here  they 
learn  the  theoretical  knowledge  supplementing  the  practical  skill 
which  they  have  already  accpiired.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is 
to  help  them  understand  theoretically  what  they  already  know 
practically.  This  makes  their  daily  work  enjoyable  and  mean- 
ingful, elevating  it  from  the  level  of  drudgery  to  the  plane  of  a 
desirable  vocation. 

There  are  also  special  schools  for  the  young  boys  and  girls  of 
the  small-holding  farmers  who  cannot  afford  either  the  time  or 
the  money  to  go  to  the  folk  high  schools  or  to  the  agricultural 
and  household  science  schools.  This  is  an  attempt  to  give  to 
these  young  people  a combination  of  the  folk  high  school  educa- 
tion with  the  more  specialized  schools  in  agriculture  and  house- 
hold science  in  a short  time.  Home  industry  is  also  emphasized 
in  these  schools. 

(3)  Expression  of  the  New  Spirit  in  General  Education 

First,  the  provision  and  enforcement  of  universal  education 
for  eight  years  of  the  child’s  life  are  in  harmony  with  the  new 
democratic  spirit.  Compulsory  elementary  education  is  not  only 
written  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Parents  are  fined  when  they  keep  their  children  out  of  the  schools. 
A reporting  system  keeps  the  educational  authorities  informed 
as  to  the  moving  of  the  school  children  from  one  community  into 
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another.  For  the  children  who  go  on  to  the  high  schools,  the 
elementary  education  is  of  only  five  years,  but  those  who  do  not 
are  offered  three  additional  years.  There  is  also  the  perpetuation 
of  idealistic  Danishism  through  a spiritual  interpretation  of 
Danish  history  and  world  history,  as  well  as  through  an  emphasis 
upon  Danish  culture  in  the  schools.  The  applicability  of  Danish 
education  in  daily  life  may  also  be  considered  as  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  spirit  that  seeks  for  scientific  means  to  better 
the  life.  There  are  vocational  schools  on  all  levels.  A school 
for  maids  for  household  service  is  not  heard  of  in  any  other  coun- 
try. There  are  highly  technical  schools  as  well  as  semi-technical 
ones.  This  is  offering  educational  opportunities  not  only  for 
practical  daily  life,  but  also  for  the  leveling  of  all  vocations  to 
the  same  plane.  All  vocations  are  important  enough  to  require 
education  and  to  demand  equal  respect.  Real  democracy  is  pos- 
sible where  all  labor  is  considered  valuable. 

(c)  The  Transformation  of  the  New  Spirit  into  Everyday 
Life 

Most  people  who  know  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Danish 
peasantry  seem  to  agree  that  the  cooperatives  have  been  the 
tools  through  which  that  rise  has  been  accomplished.  They  also 
agree  that  the  success  of  the  cooperatives  is  largely  due  to  the 
folk  high  schools,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  just  how 
the  process  takes  place.  No  wonder  it  is  hard  to  explain ! A me- 
chanical process  can  be  described  and  explained,  but  a spiritual 
process,  as  in  this  case,  cannot  be  described  in  part. 

“When  they,  the  farmers,  at  last  came  to  realize  that  their  greatest 
help  lay  in  themselves,  that  they  must  trust  each  other  and  work 
together — then  only  could  begin  the  great  cooperative  development 
which  has  made  Denmark  famous  over  the  world — a movement  whose 
basis  is  integrity,  loyalty,  service,  the  good  of  the  many  above  the 
profit  of  the  individual.  . . . Whether  the  cooperative  movement 
could  ever  have  developed  as  it  has,  or,  indeed,  the  entire  agricultural 
transformation,  including  forestry,  assumed  such  proportions,  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  type  of  rural  education 
which,  growing  out  of  the  national  movement,  sought  to  free,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  the  mass  of  the  common  people.”  13 

The  folk  high  schools  seem  to  have  furnished  the  personal  and 
spiritual  elements  which  expressed  themselves  in  the  organized 


13  Campbell,  O.  D.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46,  47. 
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form  of  cooperatives.  Today  we  find  the  Danish  farmer's  life 
interwoven  with  cooperatives.  He  borrows  capital  on  low  interest 
from  the  Cooperative  Credit  Association.  He  buys  seed,  fertilizer, 
farming  implements,  and  other  commodities  from  his  Consumers’ 
Cooperative  Store.  He  sends  his  milk  to  the  Cooperative  Dairy, 
his  hogs  to  the  Cooperative  Slaughter  House,  and  his  eggs 
to  the  Cooperative  Egg  Export  Company.  He  gets  information 
about  the  results  of  scientific  research  on  farming,  carried  on  at 
the  Cooperative  Experiment  Stations  and  other  places,  through 
the  publications  of  the  Cooperative  Headquarters.  This  cooper- 
ative movement,  which  is  a movement  of  self-help  and  of  mutual 
help,  has  transformed  bankrupt  Denmark  into  a nation  even  of 
prosperity.  The  economic  freedom  of  the  mass  of  the  people  also 
helped  to  turn  the  aristocratic  Denmark  into  a real  democracy, 
and  real  democracy  in  turn  brought  about  much  social  and  indus- 
trial legislation  in  favor  of  the  common  people.  It  also  provides 
a comparatively  fair  opportunity  for  education  to  all  people. 
All  these  processes  cannot  be  described  here  at  length,  but  one 
further  achievement  is  strikingly  noticeable  in  the  general 
standard  of  living,  culturally  speaking. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  Denmark  scores  high  in  her  cul- 
tural contribution  to  human  progress  through  world-known 
artists  like  Thorwaldsen  and  other  famous  literati.  But  the  more 
important  aspect  seems  to  be  in  the  general  appreciation  of  music, 
art  and  literature  by  the  whole  people.  The  evidence  of  such  an 
appreciation  is  noticeable  even  in  the  homes  of  the  small-holding 
farmers.  Upon  a visit  to  one  of  these  homes  one  can  see  the 
cultural  expressions  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  great  means.  The 
window  curtains  may  show  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  years,  but 
they  are  clean  and  well  pressed.  A modest  corner  with  books 
and  newspapers  bears  evidence  of  the  frequent  uses  made  of  it  by 
the  farmer.  A lonely  but  well-cared  for  plant  or  a flower  on  the 
center  table  testifies  to  the  love  of  nature  in  the  owners.  A small 
patch  of  garden  with  crude  home-made  seats  and  table  invites 
one  to  enjoy  a pause.  Whether  he  has  much  or  little,  a Dane 
seems  to  have  learned  to  live.  According  to  the  noted  European 
statistician  Mulhall,  the  average  wealth  per  citizen  in  Denmark 
is  higher  than  in  France,  Holland  or  Switzerland.  Such  high 
general  intelligence  not  only  acquired  through  the  folk  high 
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schools  but  also  maintained  through  continuous  efforts,  together 
with  this  high  average  wealth,  is  conducive  to  highly  cultural 
living.  Even  in  small  towns  and  communities  beautiful  parks 
and  comprehensive  libraries  are  to  be  found.  The  plebiscite  held 
in  1920  and  the  recent  proposal  for  the  abolishment  of  the  army 
are  further  evidences  of  the  high  national  attainment  of  culture. 


3.  THE  DIRECTION  IN  WHICH  THE  DANISH  EXPERIENCE  LEADS 

Speaking  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  first  lead  that 
the  Danish  experience  gives  to  Korean  education  is  the  spiritual 
aim  of  education. 

“The  aim  of  the  folk  high  schools  is,  through  the  medium  of  history 
and  poetry,  to  bring  about  that  social  and  human  awakening  which 
stimulates  the  growth  of  spiritual  powers.”  14 


In  other  words,  the  desirable  “personality  effects’’  are  sought 
after,  the  finding  of  self  in  its  relationships,  both  personal  and 
national.  Self-respect  and  self-reliance  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
Dane  are  to  be  established.  The  second  lead  is  the  personal  method 
in  education.  We  have  already  discussed  the  fast  that  contact 
with  an  inspiring  personality  is  considered  the  best  means  by 
which  to  effect  an  awakening  in  the  pupils.  The  “Living  Words” 
of  the  inspired  teacher  are  the  textbooks.  The  teacher-pupil 
relation  is  the  most  crucial  point  in  the  whole  educative  process. 
History  and  poetry  make  up  the  curriculum ; social  sciences  and 
literature  are  considered  to  have  the  greatest  value  in  serving  as 
a medium  to  accomplish  the  objective.  Danish  history  and  Danish 
poetry,  in  short,  the  Danish  culture,  is  the  heart  of  the  curriculum. 
Even  the  cooperatives,  which  are  thought  of  as  the  product  of 
these  folk  high  schools,  are  not  taught  as  such. 


“The  close  connection  between  the  folk  high  schools  and  the  coopera- 
tive movement  may  lead  persons  outside  Denmark  to  think  that  the 
folk  high  schools  have  undertaken  direct  propaganda  for  cooperative 
ideas.  This  has  in  no  way  been  the  case.  In  the  early  days  there  was 
no  form  of  instruction  concerning  cooperation.  . . . Only  in  recent 

years  has  the  teaching  of  this  subject  (sociology)  embraced  social 
questions  and,  therefore,  cooperation;  and  these  questions  are  always 
treated  objectively,  without  any  desire  to  propagate  any  particular 


14  Begtrup,  Lund,  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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views.  . . . That  such  growth  (of  spiritual  powers)  has  great  social 

and  economic  consequences  is  the  lesson  taught  not  only  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  folk  high  schools,  but  by  many  other  spiritual  awakenings 
as  well.”16 

With  these  three  guides,  spiritual  awakening  as  the  purpose  of 
education,  the  consideration  of  “personality  effects”  in  the 
teaching  methods,  and  the  use  of  indigenous  culture  and  history 
as  the  major  part  of  the  curriculum,  we  now  turn  to  a brief  study 
of  the  Russian  experiment  in  rural  education. 

But,  first,  it  may  be  expedient  to  point  out  the  fundamental 
differences  in  the  situations  which  Denmark  has  faced  and  which 
Korea  faces  today,  that  the  Korean  workers  may  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  the  comparison  with  Denmark  necessarily 
implies  the  same  detailed  procedure  toward  the  solution  of  sim- 
ilar problems.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  three  lessons 
drawn  from  the  Danish  experience  are  fundamental  but  general 
in  character.  In  the  first  place,  Korea  has  yet  to  find  a unique 
product  and  a world  market  for  it,  before  she  can  expect  pros- 
perity at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  Danish  farmers’,  which 
was  made  possible  largely  through  the  conversion  of  corn  into 
dairy  products.  These  in  turn  were  exported  through  coopera- 
tive measures  to  the  Avorld  market  near  at  hand.  Korea  has 
neither  the  unique  and  standardized  product  nor  easy  access  to 
the  world  market  at  the  present  time.  The  question  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  its  population  is  comparatively 
greater  than  that  of  Denmark.  How  can  a standard  of  living 
higher  than  the  level  of  subsistence  be  attained  in  Korea,  where 
the  average  farmer  tries  to  make  a living  on  a two-acre  farm? 
Another  difficulty  that  the  Danes  did  not  have  to  face  was  that 
of  foreign  capital  and  control.  Danes  could  invest,  manage  and 
control  all  the  aspects  of  their  life  in  their  own  way  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will.  These  difficulties  are  mentioned  that  the 
tremendous  task  at  hand  may  be  realized  and  the  necessary 
strength  and  courage  invoked.  Research  workers  in  economics 
and  education  all  face  an  unprecedented  problem,  but  a problem 
not  impossible  to  solve. 


15  Begtiup,  Lund,  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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B.  The  Russian  Experiment 

1.  THE  POINTS  OF  SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  KOREA 

The  comparison  to  be  made  here  is  between  Russia  of  pre- 
revolution days  and  Korea  of  today,  although  some  situations 
still  remain  the  same.  The  immensity  of  area  and  population  in 
Russia,  compared  to  Korea,  makes  one  think  of  the  differences 
betiveen  the  two  countries  more  readily  than  the  similarities. 
Another  significant  difference  lies  in  the  heterogeneity  of  races 
and  cultures  in  Russia.  Some  seventy  non-Russian  nationalities 
are  in  the  Union.  But  in  spite  of  these  differences,  there  seems 
to  be,  curiously  enough,  enough  similarities,  particularly  in  the 
rural  situations,  to  warrant  an  appraisal  of  the  ways  in  which 
those  situations  are  met. 

(a)  Rural  Situations 

Like  Korea,  Russia  is  largely  rural. 

“About  82  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  rural  and  scattered.”  16 

The  people  lived  in  the  villages  with  a comparatively  low  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  the  economic,  health,  cultural  and  social  aspects 
of  their  lives  were  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  the  privi- 
leged few  who  enjoyed  most  of  what  the  civilization  had  to  offer. 
Added  to  this  was  the  farmers’  conservative  tendencies,  coupled 
with  ignorance  and  superstition,  making  any  progressive  move- 
ment difficult.  Their  hunger  for  land  was  the  main  reason  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  revolution.  Speaking  of  these  situations, 
different  writers  say : 

“The  village  always  exists ; and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand 
Russian  culture  unless  the  village  is  accepted  as  the  core  of  comprehen- 
sion. . . . Whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  is  ugly,  is,  however  beau- 

tiful or  ugly,  indisputably  of  the  village.”  11 

“Its  people,  an  amazing  mixture  of  nomads,  who,  in  anachronistic 
fashion,  were  fastened  to  the  land  three  centuries  ago,  just  when  the 
other  serfs  of  Europe  were  breaking  their  chains,  are  overwhelmingly 
a peasant  people.  Villages,  not  cities,  are  the  true  centers  of  Russia. 
. . . The  Russian  peasant  ...  is  the  ultimate  dictator  of  Russia. 

16  Wilson,  L.  L.  W.,  “New  Schools  of  New  Russia,”  p.  43. 

17  Tugwell,  R.  G.,  “Russian  Agriculture”  in  Soviet  Russia  in  Second 
Decade,  report  of  the  American  Trade  Union  Delegation  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  1928,  p.  55. 
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In  his  family  patriarchal  authority  has  been  strong.  In  his  village 
commune  the  heads  of  families  have  settled  local  affairs.  . . . While 

peasants  went  about  the  ways  which  their  like  had  followed  for  cen- 
turies, and  ever  so  slowly,  and  in  small  degree,  took  up  new  articles  of 
use  and  new  techniques  of  living  and  production,  above  them  a ruling 
class  tried  to  behave  and  to  conduct  the  country7  in  terms  of  polity,  econ- 
omy7 and  culture  which  were  not  y7et  truly  Bussian.  . . . Therein 

lay7  the  tragedy.  . . . It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  only  notable 

reform  which  was  wrested  from  the  Tsar  under  the  constantly  shrinking 
constitutional  governments  after  the  revolution  of  1905,  was  per- 
mission for  the  peasants  to  hold  their  lands  as  private  property. 

In  1914  Eussia  was  faced  by  an  overcrowded  countryside  and 
a failing  agricultural  economy.  The  grand  comprehensive  dream  of 
self-sufficiency  depended  on  agricultural  surplus  and  exports.  The  serfs 
had  been  freed  by  Alexander  II,  their  Abraham  Lincoln,  between  1858 
and  1866,  but  redemption  levies  to  pay  for  the  confiscations  which  gave 
them  lands,  coupled  with  their  own  increase  of  population,  had  reduced 
millions  of  them  to  a position  below  the  subsistence  level.  They  became 
hired  laborers,  they  emigrated  to  Siberia,  they  revolted  in  1905,  and 
finally  the  more  expressive  among  them  united  with  the  Socialist  Bevo- 
lutionaries  in  demanding  ‘the  whole  land  for  all  people.’  Small  wonder 
that  all  critics  of  the  old  regime  and  all  planners  for  the  new  turned 
much  of  their  attention  to  the  peasant  and  agricultural  problems.  Those 
of  socialistic  tendencies  found  encouragement  in  a century-old  peasant 
institution,  the  mir,  a communal  village  administration,  under  whose 
direction  village  affairs  (and  Eussian  peasants  live  in  villages,  not 
on  their  lands)  were  communally  directed.”  18 

Thus,  we  find  similarities  to  Korean  life  in  the  modes  of  the  Rus- 
sian village  life,  in  the  peasants’  economic,  cultural  and  social 
standards  of  living,  and  even  in  the  village  government,  called  the 
mir,  which  seems  a great  deal  like  the  comprehensive  kei  in  a 
Korean  village.  Similar  life  situations  mean  similar  problems 
to  be  solved. 

(b)  The  Existence  of  a National  Crisis 

A seething,  restless  bulk  of  rural  population  and  a failing 
agricultural  economy  alone  comprise  enough  of  a national  crisis, 
but  added  to  these  were  the  World  War  and  the  civil  war  which 
turned  the  whole  country  topsy-turvy.  Crisis  is  too  mild  a word 
to  use.  A devastated,  but  huge  country  stood  there  to  be  turned 
back  into  order  and  life.  Such  was  the  task  of  the  successful 
revolution.  Korea,  today,  stands  bereft,  shorn  of  power  and 
prosperity,  awaiting  a national  reconstruction.  The  crisis  may 
not  seem  to  an  outside  observer  as  striking  as  that  of  Russia 

18  Brebner,  J.  B.,  “The  Ante-Boom  of  Time”  in  Soviet  Union  in  Second 
Decade,”  pp.  2,  6,  11. 
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immediately  after  the  revolution,  but  it  is  in  nowise  less  deter- 
minative as  to  the  future  of  the  Korean  people,  an  integral  part 
of  the  Orient  and  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

2.  HOW  RUSSIA  FACES  THE  SITUATION  THROUGH  THE  NEW  EDU- 
CATIONAL MOVEMENT 

Present-day  Russia  is  very  busy  setting  up  her  new  house- 
keeping through  various  agencies,  particularly  the  political  and 
economic,  but  our  specific  interest  here  is  education,  and  to  that 
we  turn  at  once. 

(a)  The  Purpose  of  Education 

The  whole  educational  set-up  includes  three  parallel  institutions 
for  social  education  which  is  ordinarily  called  general  education ; 
for  professional  education,  meaning  all  kinds  and  levels  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  for  adult  education.  Science,  art,  museums, 
publications,  the  press — all  belong  to  the  scheme  of  education. 
Since  a thorough  discussion  of  all  these  institutions  is  not  pos- 
sible here,  only  those  which  affect  the  rural  population  materially 
will  be  taken  up. 

It  is,  however,  important  first  to  look  into  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  new  educational  movement.  Education  is  used  as  a 
means  of  establishing  and  assuring  permanency  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  order.  All  the  agencies  are  brought  under  the 
conscious  control  of  the  new  regime.  Without  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  social  end,  as  conceived,  education  is  not  considered 
justifiable.  The  following  quotations  are  very  enlightening  on 
the  subject. 

“The  school,  apart,  from  life,  apart  from  politics,  is  a lie,  a hypocrisy. 
Bourgeoise  society  indulged  in  this  lie,  covering  up  the  fact  that  it  was 
using  the  schools  as  a means  of  domination,  by  declaring  that  the 
school  was  politically  neutral,  and  in  the  service  of  all.  We  must 
declare  openly  what  is  concealed,  namely,  the  political  function  of  the 
school.  While  the  object  of  our  previous  struggle  was  to  overthrow  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  aim  of  the  new  generation  is  much  more  complex : It  is 
to  construct  communist  society.”  10 

“The  most  significant  change  which  has  been  effected  by  the  revolu- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  change  in  the  purpose  of  education.  Under  the 


19  Lenin’s  quotation  requoted  from  p.  82-83  of  “Impressions  of  Soviet 
Bussia,”  by  John  Dewey. 
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old  regime,  the  school  was  an  instrument  tor  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Romanoff,  the  Greek  Church,  and,  in  general,  the  social  and  political 
status  quo.  Under  the  new  regime  the  school  is  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a dominant  minority  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a social- 
istic and  cooperative  commonwealth.  To  be  sure,  according  to  official 
pronouncements,  education  in  Soviet  Russia  embraces  threefold  purpose 
of  fostering  the  development  of  an  efficient  economic  order,  of  promoting 
the  organization  of  the  political  life  of  the  Union,  and  of  furthering  the 
evolution  of  national  cultures.  But.  achievement  in  each  of  these  three 
realms  is  appraised  in  terms  of  a collectivistic  social  order.  . . . The 

school  in  Russia  today  is  dedicated  in  the  twofold  task  of  guarding  and 
maturing-  the  new  social  order  horn  in  the  years  of  war.  . . . The 

present  government  regards  the  school  as  it  regards  the  army,  as  an 
instrument  for  achieving  predetermined  ends.  For  this  reason  the 
entire  field  of  g'eneral  education,  or  social  education,  as  it  is  very 
appropriately  called  in  Russia,  is  monopolized  by  the  state.”  20 


Speaking  about  this  being  the  natural  outcome  of  the  attempt 
to  develop  a new  society,  Professor  Counts  writes : 

“In  the  last  analysis  the  building  of  a new  society  must  assume  the 
prosaic  garb  of  education.  Unless  the  habits,  the  attitudes,  the  ideas, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  are  altered,  unless  the  gap  between 
the  generations  is  greatly  and  consciously  widened,  unless  children  cease 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  the  new  social  order  will 
never  appear  in  the  world  of  real  things ; it  will  possess  no  more  perma- 
nence than  the  small  band  of  idealists  who  conceived  it  and  will  perish 
with  them.  The  failure  of  revolutions  is  a record  of  the  failure  to  bring 
education  into  the  service  of  the  revolutionary  cause.”  21 

From  a slightly  different  point  of  view,  which  might  be  called 
the  psychological  one,  Dewey  speaks  about  the  importance  of 
mental  and  moral  change  through  education  implied  in  the 
changing  of  the  whole  order  of  society. 

“This  consideration  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  importance  of  all 
institutions  is  educational  in  the  broad  sense — that  of  their  effects  upon 
disposition  and  attitude.  Their  function  is  to  create  habits  so  that 
persons  will  act  cooperatively  and  collectively  as  readily  as  now  in 
capitalistic  countries  they  act  ‘individualistically.’  The  same  considera- 
tion defines  the  importance  and  the  purpose  of  the  narrower  educational 
agencies,  the  schools.  . . . The  schools  are,  in  current  phrase,  the 
ideological  arm  of  the  revolution.  . . . Even  the  belief  that  has 
inspired  what  I have  hitherto  written,  namely,  that  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  change  in  Russia  is  psychological  and  moral,  rather  than 
political,  involves  a look  into  an  unrevealed  future.”  22 


20  Counts,  G.  S.,  “Education  in  Soviet  Russia”  in  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Second  Decade,  pp.  268-270. 

21  Counts,  G.  S.,  “The  Soviet  Challenge  to  America,”  1931,  p.  66. 

22  Dewey,  John,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61,  109. 
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(i ) Educational  Procedures 
(1)  Social  Education 

The  general  educational  institutions,  elementary  schools  in 
particular,  are  mostly  of  rural  Russia. 

“Most  social  education  is  carried  on  in  the  villages.  Only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  are  located  in  the  cities.  In 
January,  1924,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  given 
as  92,857.  Of  these,  81,306,  or  87.5  per  cent.,  were  in  the  villages.”  23 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  educational  opportunities  are 
made  available  to  all  village  children. 

“In  1926,  when  for  the  first  time  universal  education  was  attained  in 
the  larger  towns,  less  than  half  of  the  village  children  were  given  the 
same  opportunity.  Even  in  the  Ukraine,  advanced  though  the  State  is, 
they  are  expecting  to  educate  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  village 
children  in  1927-1928.”  24 

Plans  are  under  way  to  extend  this  opportunity  to  all  village 
children. 

“Some  day,  if  plans  materialize,  all  village  children  will  have  seven 
years  of  general  (social)  education,  and  three  or  four  years  of  education 
in  professional  schools  devoted  to  training  workers  for  the  principal 
occupations  carried  on  in  the  village.”  25 

Also  a radical  change  in  the  curriculum  and  method  is  taking 
place  in  these  village  schools.  “Activity”  curricula  and  “com- 
plex” methods,  similar  to  project  methods,  are  used  in  place  of 
the  formal  subject-matter  curriculum  and  the  method  of  recita- 
tion. Children’s  homes  and  the  streets,  villages,  and  govern- 
mental and  sanitary  conditions  about  them  are  the  topics  for 
their  observation,  investigation  and  study.  Examination  of  tbe 
village  wells  and  the  village  homes  often  causes  cpiite  a stir  in 
the  whole  community.  “Socially  useful  work”  is  considered 
highly  educative,  and  given  great  emphasis. 

“Moreover,  the  curriculum  with  which  they  are  working  is  so  organized 
as  to  fit  the  work  to  the  local  environment  with  the  definite  aim  of  its 
constant  improvement ; and  the  scheme  for  supervision  and  guidance  is 
excellent.  In  each  rural  district  (volost)  there  is  an  experimental 

23  Nearing,  Scott,  “Education  in  Soviet  liussia,”  1926,  p.  33. 

24  Wilson,  L.  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

23  Nearing,  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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school,  with  curricular  and  organizational  freedom,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
help  all  the  teachers  in  the  same  region  by  mutual  visits,  conferences, 
and  in  other  practical  ways.”  26 

(2)  The  Schools  for  Peasant  Youth 

These  schools  are  a part  of  the  social  education  scheme  on  a 
higher  level.  Boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  nineteen  who  have 
finished  the  elementary  schools  attend  these.  In  1927  there  were 
about  600  such  schools,  accommodating  nearly  60,000  children.27 
The  official  publication  writes : 

“The  principal  purpose  of  the  schools  of  peasant  youth  which  organ- 
ize their  work  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  village  Soviet  society 
pursues  the  purpose  to  prepare  leaders  of  socially  cultured  peasants, 
who  not  only  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  economic  life  independently, 
but  also  will  direct  and  organize  cooperation  and  collective  peasant 
economies,  as  well  as  carry  out  all  measures  and  directives  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  village.”  28 

The  main  part  of  the  curriculum  is  agriculture,  but  the  usual 
emphasis  on  social  and  political  instruction  is  also  there.  A school 
farm  and  school  workshops  are  usually  provided  for  the  students 
to  learn  one  or  more  practical  trades  and  modern  methods  in 
agriculture.  Commenting  on  the  importance  the  State  attaches 
to  this  school,  Professor  Counts  writes : 

“In  the  Russia  of  today  the  great  enigma,  the  most  uncertain  of 
uncertain  quantities,  is  the  peasant.  Ignorant,  uncouth,  superstitious 
and  prolific,  he  must  eventually  decide  the  fate  of  the  present  great 
social  experiment.  Realizing  this  fully,  the  communists  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  enlighten  him  according  to  their  standards  and 
convert  him  to  their  ways  of  thinking.  Through  many  institutions  they 
are  working  towards  this  end,  but  the  school  for  peasant  youth,  existing 
today  only  in  embryo,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  serious 
efforts  in  this  direction.  This  institution  is  a school  of  second  grade 
designed  to  carry  the  ideas  of  the  revolution  into  the  villages  and  to 
prepare  the  more  capable  of  peasant  youth  for  positions  of  social  and 
technical  leadership  in  the  reconstruction  of  rural  life.”  29 

(3)  Adult  Education 

This,  being  one  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  whole  system 
of  education,  has  schools  of  all  levels,  beginning  with  simple 

20  Wilson,  L.  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

28  “Public  Education  in  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,”  by  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  People’s  Com- 
missariat of  Education,  1928,  p.  16. 

29  Counts,  G.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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teachings  for  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  on  up  to  the  Communist 
University.  To  eradicate  the  political  illiteracy  is  another  aim 
of  this  division.  Among  these  schools  are  also  the  Worker’s 
Faculties,  provided  to  give  intensive  preparation  to  peasants  and 
workers  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  preparation  for  entrance 
into  universities  and  higher  technical  schools.  This  is  a distinc- 
tive attempt  to  raise  intelligentsia  from  among  the  workers  in 
order  to  insure  permanance  for  the  present  order.  Schools  of 
lower  levels  try  to  educate  the  adults  for  the  new  social  order 
and  for  practical  efficiency.  Wilson  compares  some  of  them 
interestingly  with  the  Danish  folk  high  schools. 

“Like  the  Danish  folk  high  schools,  they  take  advantage  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  agriculture  to  offer  instruction  from  October  to 
March — twelve  hours  a week,  for  twenty-two  weeks.  The  admission 
requirement  is  a mastery  of  the  three  Es.  They  give  courses  in  social, 
science,  mathematics,  cooperation  and  local  agronomy.  Unlike  the 
Danish  school,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  ‘living  word,’  hut  on  self- 
activity and  on  practical  work  on  their  own  farms.”  30 


(4)  Other  Educational  Agencies 

The  Russian  educational  system  is  very  comprehensive  in  its 
scope.  Not  only  the  schools,  but  practically  all  the  other  social 
agencies  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  educational 
authorities.  The  post,  the  press,  the  library,  the  bookstore,  the 
museum,  the  theater,  the  army  and  the  communist  party  organ- 
izations are  used  as  educational  institutions.  Many  of  these 
activities  are  carried  on  in  the  villages  in  the  village  reading 
rooms.  The  “red  corner”  or  “Lenin  Corner”  in  the  village 
schools  also  helps  greatly  in  the  sovietization  of  the  future 
generation. 

“A  strong  effort  is  made  to  penetrate  the  villages  and  there  convert 
to  communism  the  more  active  element  of  the  coming  generation  of 
peasants.”  31 

Efforts  are  put  forth  to  have  the  art  products  accessible  to  and 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
villages  and  factories.  Staffs  of  instructors  are  provided  in  the 
museums  for  explanations.  Agronomes  placed  in  the  district 

30  Wilson,  L.  L.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

31  Counts,  G.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 
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villages  also  play  a big  part  in  the  social  education  of  the  vil- 
lagers. They  also  try  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  the  idea  of  col- 
lectivization of  the  farms  by  demonstrating  the  jirofitableness  of 
the  use  of  the  better  techniques  on  the  State  farms  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  following  quotation  shows  some  of  the  results  of  these 
various  means  of  education,  particularly  of  the  post  and  of  the 
press. 

“In  spite  of  its  present  inadequacy,  the  magnitude  of  the  post-revolu- 
tionary educational  work  in  rural  Russia  may  be  gauged  by  the  facts 
in  reference  to  (1)  the  development  of  the  post  and  (2)  the  development 
of  newspapers,  especially  the  Peasants’  Gazette.  In  1913  there  were 
2,800  rural  letter  boxes,  serving  only  3 per  cent,  of  the  population.  In 
1926,  64,000  such  boxes  served  52  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Moreover, 
travelling  postoffices  on  wheels  give  bi-weekly  service  to  many  out-of-the- 
way  villages.  The  route  of  each  such  rolling  postoffice  averages  twelve 
and  a half  miles  a day.  The  service  is  not  limited  to  actual  postoffice 
routine.  The  driver  accepts  newspaper  and  journal  subscriptions,  and 
distributes  agricultural  goods.  In  White  Russia  in  1926,  320  book 
pavilions  were  opened  by  Post  and  Telegraph  agents.  The  Peasants’ 
Gazette  increased  its  circulation  from  50, COO  in  1923  to  1,000,000  in  1926. 
Tn  these  three  years  it  has  received  and  answered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  letters  (180,000  in  1926)  on  all  sorts  of  subjects — taxes,  land  dis- 
tribution, agronomics,  cooperatives,  credit,  insurance,  education,  govern- 
ment, legal  problems,  Red  Army.  Letters,  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  complaining  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  officials  are 
investigated  by  competent  authorities,  and,  in  consequence,  many  such 
officials  have  been  removed  and  some  of  them  brought  to  trial.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  such  letters  are  founded  on  facts.  From  these  thousands 
of  correspondents  has  been  formed  an  active  group  of  permanent  corre- 
spondents (selkors)  for  whose  self-education  the  editors  of  the  Peasants’ 
Gazette  publish  a special  magazine.  The  extent  of  the  movement  may 
be  gauged  by  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  from  24,820  in  March,  1924, 
to  161,000  in  February,  1926.  More  than  one-half  are  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  8 per  cent,  of  them  are  women.  Of  course, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  selkors,  but  many  of  them  are  active  and  earnest 
workers  for  the  new  village  in  which  there  shall  be  neither  poverty  nor 
illiteracy.”  32 

3.  SOME  LEADS  OF  PROBABLE  MERIT  FOR  KOREAN  EXPERIMENTA- 
TION 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  why  one  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  Russian  experiment  in  contrast  to  the  Danish  is  obvi- 
ous. The  former  is  in  the  process  of  experiment,  while  the  latter 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  However,  there  may  be  some  ideas  or 
methods  in  the  Russian  experiment  that  may  be  reasonably  ap- 
plicable or  at  least  suggestive  to  Korean  education. 


- Wilson,  L.  L.  W.,  op.  eit.,  p.  55. 
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(a)  Planning  in  Coordination  with  the  Actual  Situations 

Within  the  educative  system  there  is  a department  of  organiza- 
tion and  planning.  This  department  carries  no  educational  insti- 
tutions, but  the  “statistical,  financial,  coordinative  and  critical” 
functions.  It  serves  as  a central  clearing  house,  gathering  and 
distributing  information  regarding  the  educational  conditions  in 
the  Union.  Such  information  helps  to  determine  the  number  of 
different  types  of  workers  to  be  trained  in  the  different  institu- 
tions to  supply  the  demand.  Thus  an  over  or  under  supply  of 
trained  people  in  the  different  fields  is  prevented.  This  depart- 
ment is  closely  associated  with  the  Central  Planning  Commission. 
In  Korea,  where  no  waste  can  be  afforded  and  where  the  demands 
are  varied  in  kind  and  great  in  number,  some  planning  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  conditions  is  urgent  indeed. 

(b)  Comprehensiveness 

Comprehensiveness  is  possible  only  when  relationships  are  seen 
clearly  and  procedures  planned  accordingly,  so  it  is  a product  of 
careful  planning.  As  already  noted,  the  Russian  system  is  to 
educate  the  entire  population,  young  and  old,  through  the  use 
of  all  available  means.  It  is  said  that  the  church  and  the  home 
are  the  only  institutions  not  under  the  educational  system.  All 
the  other  institutions,  schools,  press,  post,  libraries,  theaters, 
cinema,  social,  political,  economic  organizations,  etc.,  are  gathered 
under  the  wing  of  education.  The  content  of  instruction  is  also 
comprehensive,  including,  for  instance,  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  all  the  items  in  the  Five-Year  Plan.  Uin’s  New  Russia’s 
Primer  is  an  excellent  example.  This  small  volume  tells  the  story 
of  the  Five-Year  Plan  to  the  Russian  children  in  their  language. 

“This  widening  of  the  conception  of  civic  loyalty  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  significant  effects  of  social  planning  on  education.”  33 

In  Korea,  where  the  rural  majority,  old  or  young,  is  stall  devoid 
of  literacy  and  cultural  living,  some  comprehensive  scheme  for 
general  enlightenment  is  certainly  needed.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,  why  not  use  all  the 
available  means?  And  why  should  such  a program  be  narrowed 


33  Counts,  G.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  315. 
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clown  to  one  or  two  subjects  in  content?  Life  in  all  its  relation- 
ships should  be  the  theme,  if  changes  are  expected  in  the  life 
itself. 


(c)  Emphasis  Upon  Indigenous  Culture 

One  of  the  main  principles  in  the  educational  system  is  to 
allow  the  cultural  minorities  to  develop  their  own  culture.  They 
are  allowed  to  organize  their  own  schools  and  have  their  own 
teachers  and  use  their  own  languages.  This  freedom  is  confined 
to  the  cultural  interests  only. 

"This  cultural  revolution  possesses  a single  mighty  integrating  prin- 
ciple— the  building  of  a new  society  in  which  there  will  be  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  in  which  the  mainspring  of  all  industry  will  be  social  need 
rather  than  private  profit,  in  which  the  curse  of  Eden  will  be  lifted 
forever  from  the  soul  of  women,  in  which  a condition  of  essential  equal- 
ity will  unite  all  races  and  nations  into  one  brotherhood.”  31 

Here  is  the  meeting  place  between  the  Danish  and  the  Russian 
experiences,  the  emphasis  upon  the  indigenous  culture.  Danes 
emphasized  that,  in  order  to  awaken  the  Danes  spiritually  by 
bringing  them  back  to  their  own.  Russians  are  emphasizing  it 
also,  recognizing  on  one  hand  the  equality  of  cultures  and  on  the 
other  the  possibility  of  building  an  integrated  society  with  varied 
cultures.  The  same  reasons  hold  true  in  Korea.  First  of  all,  the 
Korean  culture  needs  to  be  emphasized  to  bring  the  Koreans  to 
their  own.  as  in  the  case  of  the  discouraged  Danes.  Then  there 
is  the  need  to  recognize  the  equality,  if  not  supremacy,  of  the 
Korean  culture  in  the  past  and  to  let  it  develop  as  a part  of  the 
integrated  whole  of  human  culture;  the  emphasis  is  legitimate 
and  right. 


31  Counts,  G.  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 
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WIIAT  MAY  BE  SOME  REASONABLE  OBJECTIVES  AND 
MEANS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  KOREA 

A.  Some  Objectives 

In  discussing  the  reasonable  objectives  for  rural  education  in 
Korea,  one  is  confronted  with  the  realization  that  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  education  is  the  same  for  all  children,  rural  or 
urban.  Korean  or  of  any  other  nationality.  In  this  sense  the 
following  items  are  considered  as  basic  aims. 

1.  BASIC  AIMS 

(a)  The  Fullest  Possible  Development  of  the  Individual 
Life 

The  very  fact  that  a child,  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be  born, 
is  a human  individual,  with  potentialities  and  possibilities,  entitles 
him  to  the  opportunity— nay,  to  the  right — to  realize  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  his  whole  being — physical,  mental,  social, 
vocational,  etc.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a life-long  process,  which 
begins  when  the  life  itself  starts  and  continues  as  long  as  the 
life  lasts.  Childhood  is  an  important  part  of  it,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  rather  than  being  considered  a period  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  preparation  for  the  future  adult  life.  In  the 
sense  that  our  accumulative  experiences  of  the  past-  influence  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  child  life,  and  all  that  enters  into  it, 
largely  determines  the  character  and  the  mode  of  the  adult  life. 
But  that  is  a natural  process  and  the  educators  need  not  be 
anxious  of  the  morrow  so  long  as  proper  developments  are  being 
made  in  the  total  range  of  the  interests  of  the  child.  The  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  adult-centered  society  and  home  must  give 
way,  and  a new  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  child  should 
be  brought  into  the  foreground  of  our  thinking.  A child  should 
be  revered  as  a personal  entity,  and  his  rights  respected  in  every 
way.  His  helplessness  and  dependence  upon  the  adults  should 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  as  a reason  for  forcing  their  wills  and 
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views  upon  him.  He  will  naturally  learn  from  the  adults,  imitat- 
ing their  ways  and  seeking  their  approvals.  Why  not  leave  him 
to  do  it  voluntarily,  which  is  a much  more  effective  way  to  learn 
than  a forced  action.  Worth-while  creations  are  possible  only 
when  the  individuals  are  self-motivated  with  unhampered  en- 
thusiasms in  a free  atmosphere.  Then,  there  is  so  much  for  the 
adults  to  learn  from  the  child  life.  Nature  is  acknowledged  as 
a great  teacher.  And  the  crowning  flower  of  nature  seems  to  be 
the  child.  Ills  life  unfolds  many  lessons,  if  only  the  adults  will 
turn  to  it  with  the  same  reverence  and  attitude  of  mind  as  when 
they  seek  the  woods  or  look  up  to  the  stars  at  night.  The  child 
life  and  the  adult  life  of  a society  should  supplement  the  lack, 
and  complement  the  good  of  each  other.  Therefore,  instead  of 
the  anxiety  to  make  children  conform  to  the  adult  life,  the  privi- 
lege of  making  the  opportunity  available  for  them  to  live  their 
complete  lives  would  be  the  true  educational  motive,  which  would 
also  bring  about  the  social  good  as  an  inevitable  by-product  in 
the  course  of  the  process.  Such  a motive  and  such  a direction 
would  also  eliminate  the  discrimination  existent  in  the  past  in 
our  society,  between  the  male  and  female  children.  The  child, 
boy  or  girl,  Avould  be  living  not  merely  to  carry  on  the  lineage 
of  the  family,  but,  by  rightful  heritage,  to  develop  his  or  her  own 
personality,  making  his  or  her  own  contribution  to  the  life  of 
the  whole. 

Such  continued  life-process  started  and  promoted  through  edu- 
cation does  not  stop  upon  graduation  from  the  schools  or  upon 
reaching  maturity.  It  goes  on  through  life.  The  common  notion 
that  matured  people  cannot  learn  has  been  overthrown  by  recent 
psychologists.  The  need  for  adult  education  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. But  the  question  is,  who  should  take  the  responsibility 
for  adult  education?  Should  it  be  left  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves, or  should  the  public  assume  the  responsibility?  The  former 
course  is  not  a fair  one  to  take  in  Korea,  as  educational  oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  made  available  to  the  mass  in  the  past.  A 
generation  that  grew  up  without  opportunities  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  on  self-education.  Assistance  must  be  given  them,  if  they 
are  to  realize  their  growth  and  thereby  make  their  own  contribu- 
tions to  the  life  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  any  educational  endeavor 
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in  Korea  lias  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  adult  education,  if 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual  life  is  to  be  its 
basic  aim. 

(b)  The  Richest  Possible  Life  of  the  Group 

The  word  “group”  is  used  here  in  its  most  inclusive  sense.  It 
may  mean  a local  community,  a province,  a section  of  the  coun- 
try, the  whole  country,  or  even  the  aggregate  of  all  mankind. 
The  development  of  the  individual  life  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of 
education,  and  yet  it  would  be  false  to  consider  that  to  be  the 
only  aim.  It  is  also  true  that  in  Korea,  where  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  subjected  to  the  interests  of  a few,  a great 
emphasis  is  needed  in  education  upon  the  rights  and  opportunities 
that  are  due  to  the  individuals.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  social 
education  has  also  been  lacking,  and  another  emphasis  upon  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  the  group  interests  and  welfare 
through  coordination  and  cooperation  is  likewise  urgent.  So 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  as  well,  the  second  basic  aim  is 
the  richest  life  of  the  group.  Apart  from  the  group  life,  the 
individual  cannot  realize  his  fullest  self.  Part  of  his  life  is  the 
life  of  the  group  and  vice  versa.  The  one  supplements  and  en- 
riches the  other.  The  equally  important  test  of  any  educational 
program,  as  of  the  individual’s  development,  is  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  the  enrichment  of  the  group  life.  An  ideal  program 
would  be  one  that  helps  the  individuals  to  realize  the  maximum 
degree  of  their  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  them  to 
coordinate  their  talents  to  further  their  group  interests  and  wel- 
fare. For  instance,  Korean  culture  is  the  expression  of  the  group 
life  that  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted  through  education. 
No  other  single  item,  except  the  question  of  bread  and  butter,  is 
probably  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  whole  people  as  the  prob- 
lem of  cultural  development.  Their  souls  find  the  wings  of  ex- 
pression through  their  own  language,  their  own  poetry,  their 
own  music  and  art.  In  their  culture  they  find  creation  and  recre- 
ation possible.  The  racial  soul  lives  in  their  culture,  and  it  is  the 
racial  soul  that  can  vitalize  and  enrich  the  meaning  of  life.  Danes 
had  to  be  Danes  before  they  could  be  anybody  at  all.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  Koreans.  They  have  to  be  themselves  before 
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they  can  make  any  world  contributions.  In  being  the  best 
Koreans,  creating  the  best  Korean  cultural  attainments,  the 
Koreans  can  enrich  the  world  accumulations  of  the  human 
achievements.  This  principle  must  be  recognized  by  any  educa- 
tional effort.  Speaking  about  the  necessity  for  emphasis  upon 
Korean  culture  in  mission  schools,  Dr.  Fisher  writes  the  following 
statement,  which  may  well  apply  to  all  schools  in  Korea. 

“Research  must  be  instituted,  by  those  who  are  capable,  into  all  of 
the  various  fields  of  Korean  native  life  in  order  that  they  may  yield 
their  values  for  educational  purposes.  Korean  literature,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  should  have  a more  prominent  place  in  school  curriculum. 
Korean  music,  singing,  dancing,  drama,  poetry,  games,  athletic  sports, 
decorative  arts ; in  fact,  all  of  the  native  forms  of  artistic  and  aesthetic 
expression  should  come  into  their  proper  place  in  mission  schools.” 1 
“Instead  of  trying  to  force  Japanese  culture  and  standards  upon  them, 
the  government  should  permit  them  to  write  their  own  history,  preserve 
their  own  language  and  protect  the  heritage  of  their  own  traditions.”2 

These  are  the  words  of  Sherwood  Eddy  speaking  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  the  Korean  culture.  The  following 
quotations  are  opinions  of  some  of  the  prominent  Koreans  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  revision  of  the  Educational  Ordinance  in 
Korea.  They  also  stress  the  importance  of  the  use  of  Korean  cul- 
ture in  schools  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  group.  The  quota- 
tions are  the  gists  of  parts  of  the  contents,  rather  than  a literal 
translation  from  the  original  in  Japanese  in  the  magazine,  “The 
Chosen,”  March,  1922,  pp.  210-250. 

Cho,  C.  T.,  President  of  the  Chosen  Commercial  Bank : 

“First  of  all,  education  should  respect  the  history,  culture  and  habits 
of  the  race.  Narrow  patriotism  and  provincialism  should  be  discouraged, 
and  international  sentiments  and  broad  human,  concepts  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  two  are  not  conflicting.  Individual  has  no  existence  apart 
from  its  own  race.” 

Yun,  T.  H.,  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Korean 
Y.  M.  C.  A.s : 

“The  main  purpose  of  education  should  be  to  develop  the  people  who 
can  help  themselves  and  stand  by  themselves.  Public-mindedness  is 
possible  only  after  one  is  able  to  stand  by  himself.  Dependence  breeds 
laziness,  laziness  poverty  and  poverty  destruction.  In  regard  to  the 


1 Fisher,  J.  E.,  “Democracy  and  Mission  Education  in  Korea,”  1928,  p. 
131. 

2 Eddy,  Sherwood,  “Japan’s  Policy  in  Korea”  in  The  World  Tomorrow, 
November,  1930,  p.  458. 
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language  of  instruction,  the  present  use  of  the  Japanese  language,  that 
the  children  do  not  know,  taxes  the  mind  and  tires  the  young.  The 
comprehension  of  the  subjects  taught  is  slow  and  the  suffering  is  beyond 
our  imagination.  The  Japanese  educators  worry  over  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  school  children  have  to  learn  both  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
What  about  the  triple  burden  of  the  Korean  school  children?  It  is 
greatly  hoped  that  the  Korean  language  be  used  in  the  schools.” 

Halm,  H.  H.,  President  of  Kangliai  Association  of  Youth: 

“Education  should  first  respect  the  Korean  racial  heritage  and  culture. 
Then  abolish  the  colonial  policy  apd  encourag’e  the  racial  spirit  estab- 
lishing the  racial  individuality.  Except  the  textbooks  in  the  Japanese 
language,  write  all  the  texts  in  the  Korean  language  and  use  the  Korean 
language  as  the  medium  of  instruction.” 

The  above  illustration  of  the  cultural  phase  of  the  group  life 
is,  although  important,  just  one  aspect  of  it.  The  same  principle 
should  hold  in  all  the  different  phases  of  the  Korean  group  life — 
social,  economic  and  political.  The  promotion  and  creation  of 
an  ever-enriching  group  life  of  the  Koreans  should  be  one  of  the 
two  basic  aims  of  Korean  education. 


2.  AS  FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  basic  aims  are  not  always  concrete  and  specific  enough  to 
give  guidance  in  all  the  actual  situations  to  inexperienced  edu- 
cators. They  must  be  supplemented  by  more  specific  objectives 
determining  the  curriculum  and  other  policies  in  education. 

(a)  Knowledge,  Skills,  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Apprecia- 
tions in  Regard  to  Health  Activities 

The  importance  of  health  teaching  in  schools  does  not  need  to 
be  repeated  here.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  health  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  keep  well.  Knowledge  one  must  have.  But  equally  impor- 
tant are  the  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  appreciations.  Skilled 
treatments  in  cases  of  disease  or  emergencies  are  essential. 
Every  person  cannot  take  time  to  acquire  the  skill  of  a physician 
or  a surgeon,  but  through  the  schools  every  person  can  acquire 
the  elementary  skills  of  first  aid.  Also,  habits  of  cleanliness, 
physical  exercise,  proper  eating,  sufficient  sleep,  and  others  are 
essential  to  health.  One  may  know  that  eight  hours  of  sleep  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  keep  well,  and  sleeping  does  not  require 
much  skill,  but  if  that  person  has  not  asquired  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing eight  hours,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  he  will  do  so.  In  other 
words,  there  are  many  health  activities  which  should  be  made 
habits,  such  as  brushing  the  teeth,  bathing,  sleeping,  correct  pos- 
ture. etc.  Still  more  fundamentally  important  are  the  attitudes 
and  appreciations  which  are  to  be  engendered  in  the  schools.  In 
Korea  there  was  a certain  element  of  asceticism,  particularly 
among  the  scholars.  Endurance  of  physical  hardships,  even  to 
the  extent  of  not  having  enough  to  eat,  in  order  to  attain  the 
scholarly  goal,  was  greatly  admired.  The  general  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  literary  achievements  also  tended  to  minimize 
giving  attention  to  developing  a vigorous  body.  This  rather 
subtle  attitude  needs  to  be  changed,  through  education,  and 
greater  appreciations  of  health  and  health  activities  than  exist 
today  need  to  be  promoted.  The  present  curriculum,  as  we  have 
discovered  in  the  previous  chapters,  is  greatly  lacking  in  this 
respect,  especially  in  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations. 

(b)  Knowledge,  Skills,  Habits,  Attitudes  arid  Apprecia- 
tions in  Regard  to  Vocational  and  Avocational 
Activities 

Here  again  the  importance  has  already  been  emphasized  and 
probably  no  repetition  is  necessary.  The  vocational  activities  are 
meant  to  include  all  the  activities  pertaining  to  one’s  main  voca- 
tion through  which  he  makes  his  living.  The  avocational  activi- 
ties are  those  which  may  or  may  not  be  contributory  to  his  income, 
and  may  be  necessary  or  merely  wholesome  activities  in  which 
he  can  engage. 

Whether  vocational  training  should  be  undertaken  at  all  in  a 
short  elementary  school  curriculum  is  the  basic  question  which 
needs  an  answer.  But  one  answer  cannot  be  applied  to  all  situa- 
tions. In  view  of  the  economic  and  industrial  situations  preva- 
lent in  Korea  today,  the  general  answer  must  be  affirmative  for 
some  years  to  come.  Then  how  much  time  should  be  allotted  to 
it?  This  time  allotment  will  vary  according  to  the  different  situ- 
ations. In  places  where  apprenticeship  still  predominates,  the 
time  at  school  is  probably  not  needed  so  much  for  knowledge  and 
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skills  as  for  the  attitudes  and  appreciations.  But  where  there 
are  no  apprentice  teachings,  the  last  two  years,  fifth  and  sixth, 
could  be  largely  spent  for  this  purpose.  The  children  will  be 
older  and  experienced  enough  to  understand  and  carry  out  voca- 
tional activities  by  the  time  they  enter  the  fifth  year.  It  should 
also  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  experienced  teacher  can  lead  the 
children  into  realms  of  other  experiences  through  the  vocational 
activities.  So  the  two  years  should  not  be  considered  as  spent  in 
mere  drudgery.  And  it  should  never  be  that  way.  The  vocational 
activities  should  be  carried  out  as  a way  of  living  and  not  merely 
as  a means  of  making  a living. 

The  importance  of  right  habits,  attitudes  and  appreciations  in 
regard  to  one’s  vocation  cannot  be  too  much  stressed  in  Korean 
schools.  As  stated  above,  first  of  all  a vocation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a way  of  living,  particularly  in  agriculture.  It  is  not 
something  to  avoid  as  soon  as  the  conditions  permit,  but  it  is  a 
mode  of  life  through  which  one  can  live  the  fullest  and  richest 
possible  life,  if  only  one  knows  how.  Appreciation  for  labor  is 
another  necessary  attitude  needed  in  Korea.  Physical  labor  has 
been  so  long  looked  down  upon  in  Korea  that  only  a construc- 
tive teaching  program  will  wipe  out  this  attitude.  A gentleman 
of  leisure  or  a lady  with  attendants  has  been  the  ideal  for 
so  long  that  manual  work  is  considered  as  the  last  resort  to  fall 
back  upon  in  destitution.  A reversal  of  this  common  notion  is 
what  Korea  must  have,  but  only  through  the  slow  but  sure  process 
of  education  can  this  change  be  effected. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  vocational  habit  which  is  so  much 
needed  in  Korea  will  be  mentioned  here : The  habit  of  being  on 
the  lookout  for  any  new  discoveries  or  practices  in  one’s  voca- 
tional field  and  readiness  to  utilize  the  best  newest  methods  is 
essential  if  one  is  to  be  continually  successful  in  his  vocation. 
If  our  farmers  had  this  habit,  we  would  see  aggressive  modern 
improvements  on  the  farms  of  Korea  today.  We  would  see  many 
modern  improvements  in  the  homes,  if  our  home-makers  had  this 
habit.  One  may  protest  right  away  that  neither  the  farmers  nor 
the  home-makers  have  the  necessary  capital  to  make  such  im- 
provements, and  that  is  the  sad  truth.  However,  it  must  be 
insisted  that  there  are  hundreds  of  little  things  they  could  do 
within  their  means.  Besides,  a vigorous  struggle  must  be 
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launched  to  get  the  necessary  capital.  This  needed  habit,  and 
many  others  like  it,  should  be  consciously  aimed  at  through  the 
schools. 

Knowledge,  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  appreciations  in  regard 
to  avocational  activities  also  should  take  an  important  place  in 
the  school  curriculum.  Activities  contributory  to  economic  pros- 
perity, such  as  gardening  and  poultry  raising,  plus  activities 
necessary  in  living,  such  as  making  tools  and  cleaning  homes, 
should  receive  attention  in  the  schools.  The  attitude  toward  labor 
already  mentioned  has  evolved  some  ridiculous  habits  in  everyday 
life.  For  instance,  it  is  considered  below  the  dignity  of  a re- 
spectable gentleman  to  go  to  the  home  reservoir  of  water  and 
fetch  a basin  of  wafer  to  wash  his  own  face  and  hands.  Servants 
are  to  do  that,  and  he  must  be  waited  upon.  It  is  not  his  work 
to  repair  a paper  window  when  holes  come  through,  although  the 
process  is  simple  and  within  the  ability  of  any  individual.  It  is 
manual  work,  just  the  same,  and  should  not  be  done  by  a gentle- 
man. Such  notions  are  on  the  wane,  but  getting  rid  of  the 
ridiculous  ideas  is  not  sufficient.  A constructive  attitude,  habits 
and  skills  should  be  cultivated  through  schools.  Necessary  re- 
pairs in  the  homes  and  any  work  necessary  in  maintaining  a home 
or  a community  can  be  encouraged.  In  other  words,  practical 
efficiency  should  be  promoted  and  considered  as  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

(c)  Knowledge,  Skills,  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Apprecia- 
tions in  Regard  to  All  Relationship  Activities 

The  word  “Relationship”  is  used  here  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense.  It  includes  from  the  most  intimate  relations  be- 
tween parents  and  children  to  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions on  international  scale. 

Activities  which  promote  an  understanding  of  and  appreciation 
for  the  finer  human  relationships  in  the  home,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  school,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
world,  rightly  belong  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Analysis 
of  the  present  relationships  and  evaluation  and  criticism  of  them,_ 
as  well  as  finding  new7  ways  to  promote  better  relationships,  are 
legitimate  objectives  to  be  pursued  through  the  schools,  for  the 
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enrichment  of  life  is  vitally  dependent  upon  right  relations  between 
human  beings. 

Human  relationships  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  economic, 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  political  relations 
between  groups,  small  or  large.  It  is  a complicated  field,  to  be 
sure,  but  as  far  as  diagnosis  is  possible  nothing  should  be  left 
hidden  in  the  dark  corner.  Whether  the  present  relationships 
are  good  or  bad,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  unprejudiced 
(comparatively  speaking)  intelligence  of  the  on-coming  genera- 
tions. They  are  to  alter  or  continue  the  present  situations  as 
they  see  fit,  and  we  can  do  no  more  nor  less  for  them  than  to 
make  available  to  them  a clear  view  of  what  now  is.  Withhold- 
ing the  necessary  good  for  thought  from  their  intelligence  would 
be  even  more  unjust  and  cruel  than  keeping  them  physically 
starved,  for  mere  existence  without  understanding  is  meaningless. 

Another  field  of  relationships  which  make  life  rich  or  poor  com- 
prises the  relationships  between  man  and  the  world  beyond.  The 
attitude  he  holds  toward  what  he  cannot  do  and  cannot  under- 
stand has  a tremendous  influence  upon  his  personality.  Malad- 
justment in  this  respect  may  ruin  his  whole  career.  It  may  also 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  his  relationships  with  other  human 
beings,  either  as  individuals  or  groups.  Philosophy  and  religion 
are  the  records  of  human  attempts  to  make  this  inevitable  rela- 
tionship one  way  or  another.  Understanding  and  experience  of 
this  relationship  are  needed  by  the  children  in  order  to  make 
their  lives  complete.  If  the  people  as  a whole  cannot  agree  as 
to  what  is  and  what  should  be  the  proper  relationship,  instead 
of  not  doing  anything  about  it,  as  is  the  present  situation  in  most 
schools,  one  of  two  courses  can  be  taken.  One  is  to  present  all 
the  accumulation  of  human  experience  along  this  line  to  the  chil- 
dren and  let  them  do  whatever  they  please.  If  this  is  impractical 
in  view  of  the  time  limitations  and  the  inability  of  the  children 
to  comprehend,  the  best  in  the  experiences  of  the  different  groups 
can  be  made  available  to  the  children  of  the  respective  groups. 

In  short,  learning  the  relationships  would  mean  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  different  sciences  in  social,  economic, 
biologic,  civic  and  political  fields  as  applied  to  human  relation- 
ships. Sciences,  as  such,  and  philosophy  and  religion  are  too 
complex  and  too  difficult  for  younger  children  to  grasp  in  the 
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abstract,  but  when  these  are  to  be  found  right  in  their  lives,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a master  teacher  to  point  out  these  things 
and  help  the  children  develop  an  understanding  of  them.  This 
is  a phase  that  we  dare  not  neglect  in  modern  education  if  peace 
and  progress  are  desired  for  mankind. 

(d)  Knowledge,  Skills,  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Apprecia- 

tions in  Regard  to  Recreational  Activities 

A changed  attitude  toward  labor  and  elevating  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  level  of  dignity  will  decrease  the  sense  of 
drudgery  and  the  resulting  amount  of  fatigue.  People  will  find 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  work.  But  even  after  all  this  is  done, 
the  fact  remains  that  labor,  mental  or  manual,  is  back-breaking, 
nerve-wracking  and  energy-sapping.  Therefore,  teaching  the 
proper  use  of  leisure  for  recreational  activities  will  always  re- 
main as  a function  of  education.  Recreation  one  must  have,  if 
the  life  is  to  be  buoyant  and  creative.  It  is  true  that  the  Koreans 
at  present  cannot  afford  sports  expensive  either  in  time  or  money, 
but  fortunately  there  are  inexpensive  ways  to  have  recreation 
in  the  homes,  in  the  schools  and  in  the  communities.  An  appre- 
ciative attitude  toward  sports  and  games  and  a habitual  use  of 
them  will  promote  sociability  and  health.  Some  country  gentle- 
man unduly  dignified  will  still  think  it  a frivolity  to  have  some 
“jolly  good  fun,’’  but  this  somewhat  ascetic  notion  is  being  re- 
moved, and  young  people  are  sorely  needing  guidance  and  help 
for  proper  use  of  leisure.  Schools  and  other  educational  agencies 
should  lose  no  time  in  giving  constructive  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  of  leisure,  if  the  already  widely  spreading  evil  forms  of 
recreation  are  to  be  exterminated. 

(e)  Knowledge,  Skills,  Habits,  Attitudes  and  Apprecia- 

tions in  Regard  to  AEsthetic  Activities 

A free  play  of  the  creative  ability  of  the  students  in  all  forms 
of  aesthetic  expression  should  be  jealously  guarded  in  the  schools. 
Why  so  much  copying  and  memorizing  what  someone  else  has 
drawn,  made  or  written?  The  past  achievements  should  be  intro- 
duced for  informative  and  appreciational  purposes,  but  more 
than  half  of  the  time  in  drawing,  writing,  music,  drama,  etc., 
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should  be  reserved  for  the  children’s  original  work.  Creative 
activity  rather  than  the  imitative  act  is  what  enriches  life  and 
gives  meaning  to  the  activity.  In  greater  or  less  degree  creation 
should  be  encouraged  that  the  child  may  grow  in  spite  of  the 
copybooks  and  even  after  the  texts  are  no  more.  With  the 
emphasis  upon  this  creative  aspect,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
should  be  so  cultivated  that  the  children’s  daily  life  can  demon- 
strate their  keenness.  In  the  use  of  the  spoken  word,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress  and  appearance,  everything  being  equal,  the  beautiful 
should  be  preferred  by  them.  To  a few  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment this  comes  naturally,  but  most  people  have  to  acquire  this 
through  the  process  of  education.  A plain  life  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  an  ugly  one,  and  simple  but  serene  expressions  of 
beauty  are  possible  even  in  poverty.  School  should  serve  as  an 
eye-opener  to  the  beauties  all  around  in  the  children’s  environ- 
ment. Korea  is  richly  endowed  with  natural  beauty  spots  in  the 
cities  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Maybe  that  is  why  we  have  had 
so  many  nature  poets  and  painters.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
ability  to  see  and  appreciate  this  beauty.  Music  and  dancing  have 
been  lost  to  the  common  people  in  the  last  few  generations,  be- 
cause of  their  undesirable  associations.  A vigorous  campaign 
should  be  launched  through  education  to  redeem  them  and  put 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  common  people.  Singing,  humming 
and  rhythmic  movements  are  very  healthful  for  the  mind  and 
the  body.  Korean  people  must  become  a singing  people  if  they 
are  to  march  onward  unflinchingly  under  the  overhanging  shadow 
of  hard  times ; singing  has  helped  the  Danes  in  overcoming  their 
hard  times.  It  must  be  remembered  here  that  the  Korean  dancing 
is  nothing  like  the  social  dancing  in  the  West.  It  is  a genuine 
form  of  rhythmic  expression  through  bodily  movements.  So  also 
is  the  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  When  they  are  disso- 
ciated from  wine  and  vulgarity,  they  form  part  of  the  genuine 
Korean  art,  aud  this  dissociation  process  must  be  done  through 
education. 

3.  AS  FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  METHODS 

In  our  discussion  of  the  objectives  which  should  determine  the 
curriculum,  suggestions  are  inevitably  implied  as  to  the  methods 
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in  education.  But  just  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  methods 
in  the  learning  results,  some  phases  will  be  reiterated.  Methods 
are  so  influential  in  personality  effects  that  the  objectives  which 
should  determine  them  ought  to  be  considered  separately. 

(a)  Self-reliance  Versus  Spoon-feeding 

The  current  method  of  telling  the  students  what  they  should 
know,  what  and  how  they  should  think,  what  they  should  wear, 
etc.,  should  be  displaced  by  a method  which  makes  the  students 
criticize,  evaluate,  and  finally  choose  to  accept  or  reject.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  Korea,  where  self-reliant  individuals 
are  so  greatly  needed.  Dependence  is  a traditional  trait  with 
many,  and  parasitic  living  is  only  too  often  found.  How  can  mod- 
ern education  afford  to  breed  or  encourage  the  growth  of  such 
a spirit  through  such  a feeding  method,  if  it  aims  to  be  truly 
educational?  The  doling  system  is  bad  enough  in  economics. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  education  to  fall  into  such  error,  trespass- 
ing upon  the  “holy  ground”  of  the  personality  in  its  intellectual 
possessions.  If  for  any  reason  such  an  error  was  inevitable  in 
the  past,  it  is  high  time  to  mend  our  ways  now  that  the  recent 
educational  theories  can  give  considerable  help. 

(b)  Self-direction  Versus  Textbook  Memorizing 

Self-reliance  is  not  enough.  One  must  be  capable  of  directing 
himself  ever  onward  into  the  series  of  activities  and  experiences 
needed  for  the  realization  of  his  ambitions  and  aspirations. 
Memorizing  and  reproducing  series  of  lessons  in  textbook  after 
textbook  until  graduation  are  not  conducive  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  habit  of  finding  and  making  oneself  do  the  things  further- 
ing certain  ends  he  himself  has  decided  upon  as  his  goals.  On  the 
contrary,  this  method  tends  to  produce  helpless  individuals  when 
the  last  textbook  disappears  and  when  no  more  orders  from  the 
teacher  are  heard.  The  situation  may  not  be  quite  as  bad  as  this, 
by  virtue  of  human  adjustability,  in  spite  of  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion, but  that  certainly  is  not  a reason  for  continuing  the  practice 
of  undue  dependence  upon  textbooks.  If  the  students  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  with  a problem,  they  probably  will  go 
first  to  their  textbooks  or  other  available  material  for  help.  In 
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their  search  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  they  learn  and  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  self-direction.  If  modern  education  in  Korea 
is  to  make  any  contribution  to  Korean  life,  instead  of  the  pro- 
duction of  helpless  individuals  who  wait  for  orders,  the  trans- 
formation of  already  helpless  individuals  into  independent  and 
self-directing  ones  should  be  an  avowed  aim.  And  the  method 
of  teaching  is  more  significant  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  one 
phase  of  education. 

(c)  Creating  Versus  Being  Led  Through  a Common  Mill 

Already  the  importance  of  the  creative  aspect  of  education  has 
been  brought  out.  In  order  to  make  education  a stimulus  to  the 
pupils  to  create,  individual  pupils  must  be  treated  as  individuals. 
To  a great  extent  individual  instruction  and  individual  guidance 
are  necessary.  The  current  practice  of  pushing  all  the  pupils 
through  the  same  curriculum  and  expecting  all  to  do  the  work 
reasonably  alike  is  deadening  so  far  as  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual creative  ability  is  concerned.  A uniform  pattern  and  the 
rigid  requirement  for  all  to  be  shaped  by  that  pattern  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  individual  pupils  to  read, 
write,  paint,  compose,  build  and  make  what  they  most  want  and 
need.  We  must  go  back  and  learn  from  the  old  Korean  Kulpangs 
one  of  their  lasting  contributions  to  education,  namely,  the  recog- 
nition of  individual  differences  in  the  learning  process.  Each 
pupil  is  in  a class  by  himself,  making  progress  at  his  or  her  own 
rate.  An  extreme  use  of  the  individual  method  in  all  the  school 
activities  will  not  be  helpful  in  training  the  social  habits  and 
attitudes,  but  the  present  practice  goes  to  the  other  extreme  of 
making  a class  of  sixty  or  fifty  a unit,  too  often  at  the  expense  of 
individual  adjustments.  A balance  of  the  two  extremes  should 
be  sought  in  modern  schools.  In  seeking  this  balance  the  needed 
emphasis  is  on  the  individual. 

(d)  Progressing  Society  Versus  a Static  One 

Whether  a society  wishes  to  keep  its  status  quo  or  desires 
constant  progress  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  teaching 
methods  and  policies.  A static  society  assumes  that  the  best  has 
been  already  attained  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hand  it  down 
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to  posterity.  No  initiative  in  thinking  and  no  group  considera- 
tion would  be  encouraged.  The  existing  codes  and  laws  would  be 
thought  of  as  infallible.  Learn  the  already  attained  perfect  path 
and  walk  in  those  steps  would  be  the  inflexible  command  to  each 
new  generation.  If  progress  is  desired,  however,  though  the  same 
material  may  be  presented,  it  will  be  with  critical  evaluation, 
and  the  stimulation  of  individual  thinking  and  initiative,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  groups,  would  be  encouraged  and  consciously 
sought.  This  basic  conception  determines  the  teaching  methods 
in  all  educational  institutions.  In  the  light  of  the  analyses  of  the 
Korean  situations  made  in  the  previous  chapters,  who  but  an 
ignoramus  would  say  that  the  present  is  so  perfect  that  the 
hiatus  quo  should  be  maintained?  Progress  must  be  encouraged 
in  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  national  life.  How  is  progress 
to  come,  if  not  through  thinking  and  farsighted  individuals  and 
groups  and  their  ability  to  mold  public  opinion?  If  education 
is  to  produce  such  individuals  and  groups,  its  very  system  needs 
to  loosen  up  its  own  rigidity  and  provide  opportunities  for  the 
free  play  of  individual  initiative  and  power,  for  the  development 
of  a keen  critical  faculty  or  ability  to  think,  and  for  a rich  experi- 
ence in  the  unhampered  interchange  of  ideas,  opinions  and  con- 
victions of  the  groups.  Discussion  groups  and  debating  societies 
can  be  profitably  used  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  A Society  of  Cooperating  Individuals  Versus  Com- 
peting Ones 

Denmark  has  found  it  possible  to  rise  to  economic  prosperity 
through  cooperation  and  not  competition  among  the  farmers. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done  on  the  international  level,  but  co- 
operation is  becoming  the  key  word  in  the  solution  of  world 
economic  problems  since  the  varied  experiences  of  strife  and 
competition  which  resulted  in  the  world  depression.  What  edu- 
cation in  Korea  must  do  for  the  on-coming  generations  is  to 
enable  them  to  solve  their  economic  problems  through  coopera- 
tion, individually  and  nationally,  as  an  integral  part  of  world  co- 
operation. No  nation  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  horizon  must  be 
international,  and  conscious  effort  must  be  aimed  at  reaching  a 
world  horizon.  This  is  a great  transition  to  be  made  by  the  mass 
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of  the  Korean  people  and  may  possibly  be  considered  too  ambi- 
tious an  aim  for  education,  but  modern  education,  no  matter 
where  it  is.  cannot  aim  at  less  and  still  be  true  to  its  purpose  of 
enriching  the  life  of  human  society.  Cooperation  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  limited  to  economic  life.  Endeavors  in  other 
aspects  of  life,  such  as  artistic,  cultural,  social  and  political,  where 
cooperation  has  taken  place  to  a certain  extent,  await  the  con- 
scious effort  at  cooperation  of  the  interested  ones  for  their  full 
fruition.  If  such  is  the  conscious  aim  of  the  education,  some  of 
the  current  methods  tending  to  make  the  students  acquire  com- 
peting habits  must  be  displaced.  For  instance,  awarding  indi- 
vidual prizes  for  certain  achievements  in  the  schools  is  not  always 
wholesome.  Even  if  there  is  any  merit  in  doing  it,  it  does  not 
seem  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  harmful  personality 
effects  resulting  from  its  practice.  With  most  children  the  prize 
is  the  motive,  and  they  desire  to  get  it  at  any  expense.  Rivalry 
and  competition  begin  among  the  pupils,  and  many  who  have 
been  friendly  so  far  begin  to  harbor  envy,  jealousy  and  unnatural 
reserve  toward  each  other.  Misunderstandings  soon  occur  and 
in  some  cases  life-long  animosity  restdts.  Modern  education  can- 
not afford  to  produce  any  more  such  individuals,  for  Korea,  as 
a part  of  the  present-day  world,  is  already  suffering  from  having 
too  many  like  that.  Life  is  so  hard  and  harsh  instead  of  rich  and 
enjoyable  when  lived  on  the  basis  of  competition.  Such  methods 
must  go  and  new  methods  that  promote  cooperation  among  stu- 
dents must  be  aggressively  pursued.  A cooperative  store  can 
profitably  be  run  among  the  students,  and  whenever  possible  co- 
operative enterprises  should  be  encouraged.  Do  not  let  such  a 
petty  motive  as  winning  the  individual  prize  dominate  the  horizon 
of  the  students,  but  if  such  there  must  be,  keep  it  shadowed  under 
the  shining  ideal  of  making  contributions  to  human  progress 
through  group  cooperative  enterprises. 

(f)  A Society  of  Democratic  Control  Versus  Forced 
Conformity 

A true  democracy  is  still  to  be  attained  by  mankind.  Probably 
the  Danes  approximate  it  nearer  than  any  other  people.  But  it 
is  still  a worthy  ideal  to  pursue  in  order  to  realize  the  full  devel- 
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opment  of  the  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  group.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  few  world  forces  at  work  today.  We  cannot  evade 
or  escape  it.  Korea  is  already  full  to  overflowing  with  this  idea. 
The  four-thousand-year-old  paternalistic  monarchy  was  thrown 
overboard  as  the  “Hermit  Kingdom”  opened  her  doors  to  the 
West  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  democratic 
ideals  have  been  slowly  entering  the  country  ever  since.  Then  the 
new  idea  Avas  greatly  accelerated  after  the  World  AYar  and  after 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  smaller  peoples  by  President 
Wilson.  Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  ideational 
transition  is  already  made,  and  no  recourse  is  to  be  had.  The 
question  now  is  Iioav  to  help  the  people  understand  and  exercise 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  democracy  through  education. 
A sudden  transition  made  in  ideas  does  not  necessarily  guaran- 
tee a life  consistent  Avith  the  ideas.  The  neAV  sense  of  freedom 
makes  people  ready  to  assert  their  rights,  but  it  takes  a definite 
educational  process  to  bring  them  to  the  place  where  they  can 
realize  and  be  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  naturally 
folloAv  the  rights.  Non-acceptance  of  authority  is  comparatively 
easy,  but  to  be  mentally  equipped  for  scientific  control  of  the 
individual  and  group  life  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  requires  no 
less  than  a consciously  planned  educational  process  in  which  the 
pupils  themselves  are  the  “subjects”  and  not  merely  “objects.” 
Is  this  one  of  the  main  objectHes  that  determine  the  current 
methods? 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively  in  view 
of  the  almost  universal  practice  of  conformity  in  education — 
conformity  to  rules  and  regulations  in  the  making  of  which  the 
students  had  no  part,  and  in  this  sense  a forced  conformity.  Such 
practice  is  not  helpful  to  the  development  of  the  student  respon- 
sibility and  self-control.  It  must  be  said  here  that  students  do 
not  form  the  only  group  that  should  participate  in  the  school 
government,  but  they  form  a considerable  part.  If  the  school  is 
intended  for  their  deArelopment-,  Avays  must  be  sought  for  their 
cooperation  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  school.  Demo- 
cratic control  is  not  a necessary  partner  Avith  uniformity  among 
its  participants,  unless  they  so  choose.  The  dead  level  of  uni- 
formity exacted  of  the  students,  not  only  in  the  curriculum  offer- 
ings but  also  in  the  matter  of  details,  such  as  dresses  and  shoes, 
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is  most  obnoxious.  A whole  school  full  of  gray  suits  or  black 
skirts  makes  one  wonder  whether  it  is  a military  training  camp 
or  a prison.  Why  seek  such  a uniformity  even  in  appearance? 
What  is  the  educational  value  of  it?  It  only  makes  them  sus- 
picious of  those  who  can  be  different  by  virtue  of  different  tastes 
and  other  mental  qualities.  Variety  is  to  be  encouraged,  and 
harmony  among  variety  is  to  be  sought  if  both  the  individual  and 
the  group  life  is  to  be  rich  and  full.  Korea  already  suffers  from  the 
habit  of  liking  uniformity  too  much.  It  is  a habit  to  be  discour- 
aged rather  than  encouraged,  for  both  democracy  and  progress 
call  for  variety  rather  than  uniformity. 

4.  AS  FACTORS  DETERMINING  THE  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAM 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  what  objectives  should 
determine  the  teacher-training  program?  The  importance  of 
teachers  in  the  educational  process  can  hardly  be  overstated,  for 
they  form  the  pivot  in  the  whole  process.  The  assumption  of 
such  a heavy  responsibility  must  be  preceded  by  an  adequate 
preparation.  In  providing  a program  of  adequate  preparation 
the  following  objective  should  be  realized. 

(a)  Teachers  As  Thought-provoking  Agencies 

Teachers  should  never  be  expected  to  be  mere  automatons 
through  whose  mouths  the  words  of  the  uniform  textbooks  are 
echoed.  Such  echoing  can  hardly  provoke  thought,  and  thinking 
ability  is  the  mental  equipment  the  pupils  should  have.  This  is 
the  basic  equipment  that  will  make  self-reliance,  self-direction 
and  creation  possible  for  the  individual.  It  is  this  basic  equipment 
that  will  make  progress,  cooperation  and  democracy  possible  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Nothing  counts  so  vitally  in  education  as 
this  function  of  making  pupils  to  think.  The  success  or  failure 
of  education  rests  on  this  point.  And  who  is  to  develop  this? 
Instead  of  discouraging  independent  thinking  and  requiring  blind 
submission,  teachers  should  encourage  and  provoke  the  thinking 
process  in  the  pupils.  They  should  serve  as  matches  to  ignite 
the  fire  of  thought  in  the  students.  Matches  are  important  but 
are  not  the  fire  itself.  So  many  teachers  think  it  is  being  disre- 
spectful when  the  students  do  not  agree  with  them.  Nothing  of 
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the  kind ! On  the  contrary,  it  could  be  considered  as  a discredit 
when  the  students  do  agree  with  the  teachers  always,  for  no  two 
individuals  can  agree  on  all  matters.  It  means  that  the  teachers 
have  handed  down  thoughts  rather  than  encouraged  independent 
thinking. 

(b)  Teachers  As  Life-stimulating  Friends 

Life  begets  life.  Only  the  alive  personality  as  a teacher  can 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  an  active  and  constructive  life.  The 
teacher  himself  needs  to  life  the  abundant  life  before  he  can 
become  a stimulus.  This  means  that  the  garb  of  a stereotyped 
teacher  must  be  removed  from  him.  He  needs  to  feel  that  he 
is  an  individual  with  a calling  but  also  with  freedom.  Every 
teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  be  patterned  after  the  model,  even 
if  the  model  is  the  best.  Certain  standards  may  be  necessary,  but 
uniformity  achieved  through  dwarfing  the  individual  must  be 
discarded.  Liberation  and  freedom  form  the  necessary  parts  of 
the  academic  atmosphere.  When  teachers  as  a professional  group 
have  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  there  may  arise  a wealth 
of  teaching  material.  Then  the  displacement  of  inadequate  texts 
may  not  be  such  a risky  thing.  All  that  is  intended  here  is  to 
say  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  as  life-stimulating  friends 
of  the  pupils ; then  freedom  should  be  given  them  to  perform  this 
function  in  their  best  individual  manners.  Then  there  may  be  a 
more  friendly  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  than 
exists  today.  Some  degree  of  intimacy  is  necessary  in  sharing 
each  other’s  life;  the  relationships  prevalent  at  the  present  is  too 
formal  and  undemocratic.  There  seems  to  be  an  artificial  barrier 
between  the  two,  making  it  difficult  for  either  to  get  near  the 
other.  To  bridge  over  this  barrier,  I have  used  the  word 
“friend.”  To  secure  this  fine  relationship  through  which  the 
life  currents  may  flow  freely,  the  teacher  should  spare  nothing. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  lead  the  pupils  into  the  realms  of  new 
experiences  that  have  not  yet  occurred  in  their  lives  but  are 
necessary  to  their  continuing  development. 

B.  Some  Means 

AVhen  the  discussion  leaves  the  realm  of  general  objectives  and 
comes  down  to  the  concrete  ways  and  means,  it  is  highly  difficult 
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to  be  specific  and  assume  the  responsibility.  All  that  is  possible 
here  is  to  enumerate  some  of  the  already  available  materials  and 
institutions  and  then  suggest  some  changes  in  the  light  of  the 
new  objectives  or  newly  phrased  objectives.  Then  the  sugges- 
tions for  new  institutions  are  intended  for  experimental  purposes. 
Concrete  suggestions  may  not  be  in  order,  but  how  can  any 
experiment  get  started  if  there  are  no  proposals  at  the  beginning? 

1.  THE  ALREADY  AVAILABLE  MATERIAL  AND  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 

(a)  From  the  Korean  Culture 

Ever  since  the  history  of  modern  education  began  altogether 
too  much  wholesale  importation  has  taken  place  in  introducing 
new  material  in  the  schools.  It  is  time  to  halt  now  and  dig  out 
of  our  own  shelves  and  cloisters. 

(1)  Historical:  As  already  noted,  Korean  history  supplies  a 
wealth  of  material  for  cultural  purposes.  Poetry,  novels,  folklore, 
architecture,  painting,  caligraphy,  sculpture,  songs,  instrumental 
music,  decorative  arts,  needlework,  etc.  What  is  needed  is  re- 
search for  selective  and  adaptive  purposes  and  for  modern  living, 
which  requires  efficiency  as  well  as  beauty  and  harmony. 

(2)  Environmental:  The  same  is  true  with  our  present  living 
conditions.  If  the  mode  of  dressing  has  to  be  changed  to  survive 
in  the  modern  day,  the  comparative  merits  must  be  pointed  out 
first.  The  economic,  social  and  artistic  value  should  all  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Before  setting  out  to  change  the  food  habits 
studies  must  be  made  of  the  present  food  and  values  of  suggested 
changes  brought  out.  Not  only  the  reason  for  discarding  the 
old  but  the  reason  for  initiating  the  new  should  be  made  clear. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it. 
Everybody  seems  to  talk  about  the  necessity  for  making  some 
change  in  our  kitchen.  How  to  do  it  must  be  studied  out  by  re- 
search. So  it  is  all  along  the  line  of  customs  and  habits.  If  the 
children  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  remaking  of  Korea,  such 
a thoroughgoing  research  and  experiments  should  give  a lead  in 
furnishing  the  teaching  material.  The  nature  that  surrounds  the 
children  is  another  great  factor  in  furnishing  the  material  for 
teaching. 
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(3)  The  Children’s  Own  Experiences:  Any  work  that  is 
directly  to  he  used  in  children’s  schools  must  be  guided  by  their 
own  experiences.  Their  point  of  view  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. What  effects  and  results  a certain  material  produces  upon 
the  children’s  lives  are  so  important  that  they  should  be  consid- 
ered as  determining  factors  in  compiling  any  books  for  their  use. 

First  of  all,  then,  research  in  Korean  culture,  environment  and 
life,  past  and  present,  should  be  carried  on  to  provide  sufficient 
material  to  answer  the  inquiries  and  needs  of  the  children. 

(b)  From  the  World  Accumulations 

The  Korean  material  alone  cannot  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
learners.  Korea  is  a part  of  the  world,  and  the  world  accumula- 
tion should  be  considered  as  a resource.  Korean  material  alone 
lacks  particularly  in  science,  and  science  we  must  have  to  survive 
the  machine  age.  Also  for  wider  human  concepts,  the  world  rela- 
tionships need  presentation  to  the  children.  The  readers  may 
very  well  contain  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  literature  from  all 
over  the  world  that  are  within  the  reach  of  the  children’s  under- 
standing. International  sentiments  will  not  walk  in  on  us;  they 
have  to  be  cultivated. 

(c)  Rewrite  and  Supplement  the  Textbooks  in  the  Light 

of  the  Research 

Already  mention  has  been  made  of  the  possible  inclusion  of 
specimens  of  world  literature  in  the  readers.  The  same  can  be 
done  in  other  lines  of  arts  and  sciences.  Home  geography  the 
children  must  know,  but  it  is  so  life-enriching  to  know  about 
other  countries  and  see  their  own  relationships  with  them.  Be- 
ginning from  the  home  material,  the  children  can  be  led  to 
expand  and  grow  into  world  relationships.  In  such  light  the 
textbooks  should  be  rewritten  and  supplements  added,  all  in  the 
language  of  the  children,  if  they  are  intended  for  the  growth  of 
the  children. 
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2.  SOME  AVAILABLE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THEIR  NEED  FOR  RE- 
ADJUSTMENTS 

(a)  Reorganize  the  Curriculum  of  the  Modern  Rural 
Schools 

(1)  With  Korean  Culture  as  the  Basis:  This  point  has 
already  been  emphasized  and  needs  no  repetition.  The  whole 
purpose  is  to  educate  the  Koreans  to  be  the  best  possible  Koreans. 
No  more  and  no  less  can  be  considered  as  adequate. 

(2)  With  Vocational  Majors:  Present-day  rural  schools  of 
six  years  should  do  more  than  give  a broad  cultural  education. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  people  and  the  comparatively  ex- 
pensive cost  of  these  schools  demand  additional  contributions 
along  the  vocational  lines.  As  has  been  already  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapters,  in  the  lower  four  years  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  give  strictly  vocational  training,  but  the  upper  two  years  may 
be  spent  largely  for  that  purpose.  In  giving  these  vocational 
majors,  as  far  as  possible,  either  in  one  school  or  in  the  different 
schools,  opportunities  for  various  vocations  should  be  provided. 
Not  only  agriculture  but  the  various  lines  of  industries,  commerce 
and  transportation  as  well  as  home  industries  and  home-making, 
should  also  be  introduced  as  vocations.  What  is  being  done  now 
along  this  line  should  be  given  an  emphasis  so  as  to  be  effective. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  pupils’  time  in  the  last  two  years  should 
be  given  over  for  this  purpose. 

131  What  May  Be  Reasonably  Proportionate  Time- Allotment 
for  the  Various  Curriculum  Offerings?  If  we  divide  the  pupil’s 
time  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  first  four  years  may  be  divided  as 
the  following : 

3 for  Health  Activities 

1 for  Avoeational  Activities 

3 for  Relationship  Activities 

1 for  Recreational  Activities 

2 for  Aesthetic  Activities 
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In  the  last  two  years  the  distribution  may  be  as  follows: 

1 for  Health  Activities 

5 for  Vocational  Activities 

1 for  Relationship  Activities 

1 for  Recreational  Activities 

2 for  ^Esthetic  Activities 

One  may  immediately  ask  where  the  tool  subjects,  such  as  reading 
writing  and  arithmetic,  come  in.  They  come  in  every  time  they 
are  called  for  in  obtaining  or  completing  the  five  kinds  of  activi- 
ties, naturally,  just  as  in  our  daily  living.  They  will  come  in 
particularly  under  relationship  activities,  where  the  spoken  and 
written  language  is  a part.  To  be  mode  concrete,  some  illustra- 
tions will  be  given  under  each  heading.  Health  activities  would 
include  reading,  writing,  discussing,  visiting  and  practicing  all 
that  promotes  health.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  village  sanitation 
will  be  studied  from  the  health  aspect.  Habits  of  cleanliness, 
exercise  and  bodily  care  will  be  systematically  inculcated.  Prac- 
tically all  the  fields  of  science  come  in  here.  In  short,  all  that 
makes  for  better  health  will  be  brought  in  so  far  as  time  permits. 
Avocational  activities  in  the  lower  years  may  very  well  start  with 
the  ways  they  can  be  practically  helpful  in  their  homes.  Whole- 
some hobbies  may  also  be  encouraged.  Relationship  activities 
would  also  include  reading,  writing,  discussing,  visiting  and  prac- 
ticing all  that  enables  the  pupils  to  explore  and  form  human 
relationships  in  various  connections.  The  subject  matter  now  in 
use  that  would  be  covered  here  are  language,  geography,  history, 
sociology,  economics,  commerce,  civics,  law,  religion,  etc.  It  is 
such  a vast  and  important  field  that  the  same  amount  of  time  is 
allotted  as  for  health.  Recreational  activities  Avould  include 
games,  sports,  light  reading,  and  other  forms  of  spending  leisure 
hours.  For  aesthetic  activities,  singing,  dancing,  drawing,  painting 
and  dramatizing  will  be  encouraged,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
creative  aspect.  Word-pictures  and  poetry  would  also  come  in 
here. 
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(b)  Modernize  the  Kulpangs,  Making  Them  the  Basic 
Rural  Elementary  Schools — A Proposed  List  of 
Items  for  the  Curriculum 

That  the  use  of  Kulpangs  in  the  villages  is  the  most  economical, 
natural  and  quickest  way  to  make  educational  opportunities 
available  to  all  children  has  already  been  pointed  out  earlier  in 
the  Study.  It  has  also  'been  pointed  out  that,  to  serve  the  modern 
day,  readjustments  are  necessary  before  they  can  be  effective 
institutions.  A complete  readjustment  in  the  curriculum  offer- 
ings is  the  most  essential  thing.  A parallel  program  of  teacher- 
training  is  also  a necessary  step  in  order  to  make  these  rural 
schools  effective.  This  phase  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  curriculum  offerings  in  these  one  or  two-teacher  schools 
will  not  be  different  from  the  modern  schools  in  the  main.  The 
different  situations  in  the  different  villages  also  make  one  uni- 
form curriculum  impractical.  But  following  the  general  outline 
the  following  items  may  be  considered  as  necessary  to  be  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Any  general  list  should  be  considered  as  tenta- 
tive and  recognition  taken  that  adaptations  to  particular  situa- 
tions are  necessary  before  adequacy  can  be  claimed.  The  follow- 
ing list  should  be  considered  only  as  illustrative  and  by  no  means 
complete. 

(1)  Health: 

(a)  Habits  of  caring  for  hair,  teeth,  nails,  eyes, 
nose,  etc. 

(b)  Habits  of  daily  exercise  in  fresh  air,  amount 
and  kind  to  be  determined  by  individual  situa- 
tions and  preferences. 

(c)  Bodily  cleanliness  and  its  relationship  to  health. 

(d)  What  kinds  of  clothes  are  necessary  for  health. 

(e)  How  our  gardens  and  farms  help  us  keep  well. 

(f)  Is  our  food  the  best  we  can  get? 

(g)  IIow  does  our  work  help  us  keep  well? 

(h)  What  to  do  in  case  of  sickness  and  emergen- 
cies. 

(i)  Some  diseases  we  can  prevent. 
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( 1 ) Health — Concluded : 

(j)  Campaigns  against  disease  breeders  and  car- 
riers, such  as  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats,  duslt, 
swamps,  open-sewers,  etc. 

(k)  By  whom  and  why  should  schools  be  kept 
clean? 

(l)  Why  should  village  streets  be  kept  clean? 

(in)  Is  our  home  wholesome — sunshine,  air,  clean- 
liness? 

(n)  Why  should  the  water  supply  be  kept  sanitary? 

(o)  Why  and  how  should  we  keep  our  handker- 
chiefs clean? 

(p)  Must  we  have  individual  towels? 

(q)  Should  we  apply  health  rules  to  our  trees  and 
animals?  Why? 

(2)  Vocations  and  Practical  Efficiency: 

(a)  Things  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves  and  others 
live. 

(b)  Things  others  do  to  help  us  live. 

(c)  How  we  can  help  mothers  and  fathers  make  a 
living. 

(d)  Who  should  do  all  the  home  work? 

(e)  Some  things  we  can  make  to  furnish  our  homes. 

(f)  How  our  gardens  and  farms  help  us  make  a 
living. 

(g)  Are  there  other  ways  of  making  a living. 

(h)  What  do  the  people  in  other  countries  do  to 
make  a living? 

(il  Who  should  make  my  living?  How? 

(j)  Who  should  support  our  families? 

(k)  How  am  I going  to  make  a living? 

(l)  IIow  we  may  know  how  much  to  make  and 
how  much  to  spend. 

(3)  Relationships: 

t a ) Our  family  and  its  members. 

(b)  What  may  be  the  Proper  Relationships  socially, 
financially. 
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(3)  Relationships — Concluded : 

(c)  How  the  family  came  to  be. 

(d)  Why  and  how  to  make  and  keep  friends. 

(e)  How  help  the  village  life — social,  recreation. 

(f)  Who  buys  and  sells  in  markets?  Is  the  ex- 
change fair?  How  many  levels  of  markets? 

(g)  What  about  the  transportation ? 

(h)  Where  do  our  village  streets  lead? 

(i)  How  decide  whether  to  walk  or  take  the  train. 

(j)  Personality  traits  necessary  for  cooperative 
living. 

(k)  Student  participation  and  help  in  school  man- 

agement. 

(l)  How  treat  animals,  plants,  flowers  and  trees. 

(m)  Why  and  how  depend  upon  nature. 

(n)  Why  and  how  master  the  nature. 

(o)  Who  are  some  of  the  heroes  and  master  teach- 
ers? Their  deeds  and  teachings? 

(4)  Recreation : 

(a)  Games  we  can  play  at  home. 

(b)  How  to  make  our  parents  happy. 

(c)  Stories,  plays,  songs,  readings  for  home. 

(d)  Games,  plays,  sports  at  school. 

(e)  Games,  plays,  sports,  field  days  for  the  village. 

(f)  What  the  children  in  other  lands  do  to  have 
a good  time. 

(5)  Aesthetics: 

(a)  How  make  our  homes,  gardens,  schools  beau- 
tiful. 

(b)  Beauty  in  our  language,  clothes,  facial  expres- 
sions. 

(c)  Natural  beauty  all  around  us. 

(d)  Enjoyment  and  creation  of  works  of  art — all 
branches. 

(e)  Music,  literature,  drama,  appreciation  and 
creation. 
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(c)  Elevate  Agricultural  Schools  to  a Higher  Standard, 
Including  Household  Sciences,  and  Have  Them 
Serve  As  Experimental  and  Research  Centers  for 
Improved  Agricultural  and  Household  Economics 
in  the  Community 

Most  of  the  agricultural  schools  now  existing  are  on  the  ele- 
mentary level.  If  the  proposal  for  vocationalizing  the  present 
elementary  schools  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  need  for  keep- 
ing these  agricultural  schools  on  the  elementary  level.  With 
some  curriculum  adjustments,  they  can  meet  a great  need  in 
rural  Korea.  In  the  first  place  they  can  produce  more  localized 
agricultural  and  household  economics  experts  than  the  one  col- 
lege in  Suwon  can  possibly  do.  The  agricultural  and  home  con- 
ditions in  the  particular  sections  can  be  specialized  on  with  this 
localized  expert  knowledge,  the  graduates  can  become  real 
pioneers  in  those  sections.  In  order  to  complete  the  equipment 
for  this  needed  leadership,  however,  the  Korean  cultural  outlook 
and  an  understanding  of  agricultural  economics  in  its  world  rela- 
tionships are  necessary.  There  should  be  provision  for  these  in 
the  curriculum  of  these  agricultural  schools. 

With  such  experts  who  may  very  well  command  a place  of 
leadership,  these  schools  will  be  in  a position  to  give  extension 
service  to  the  communities  in  their  sections.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  and  researches  on  their  local  problems  can  be  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  farmers  and  distributed  widely.  Technical 
advice  that  the  farmers  and  their  wives  can  profitably  receive  can 
be  given  in  local  meetings  by  these  experts.  And  upon  gradua- 
tion they  will  become  invaluable  leaders  with  an  understanding 
of  the  poor  farmers’  immediate  problems  and  the  needed  knowl- 
edge for  their  solutions. 

3.  PROPOSAL  FOR  SOME  NEW  INSTITUTIONS 

(a)  Institutes  for  the  Headmen  and  Other  Leaders  of 
the  Villages 

We  have  seen  what  one  man  can  do  in  the  villages.  These 
village  Headmen  are  usually  the  most  respected  men,  with  a high 
degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  but  usually  they  belong  to  the 
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old  schools  of  thought,  admitted  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
new  day.  With  a little  help  for  them  in  seeing  and  understanding 
the  new  day  with  all  its  complicated  problems,  they  can  become 
unparalleled  leaders  to  regenerate  rural  Korea.  Why  not  help 
them?  They  are  the  short-cuts  in  making  over  the  rural  com- 
munities. Their  services  are  generally  gratuitous.  All  the  ex- 
penditure involved  would  probably  be  the  financing  of  two  or 
three  leaders  and  their  travel  expenses  until  the  institutes  can 
be  organized  and  managed  by  the  village  leaders  themselves.  It 
certainly  is  very  little  compared  to  the  great  good  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  ensue.  Present-day  social,  economic  and 
political  high  spots  and  their  relations  to  their  own  villages  are 
probably  all  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Democratic 
ideals  and  a scientific  attitude  toward  life  will  need  emphasis. 
Wh  en  once  started,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  them- 
selves will  make  their  own  adjustments.  All  they  need  is  a little 
help  to  make  a turn. 

(b)  Institutes  for  the  Key  women  of  the  Villages 

To  make  a long  story  short,  in  order  to  make  the  regeneration 
sure,  parallel  institutes  for  the  keywomen  of  the  villages  should 
at  the  same  time  be  conducted.  Even  coeducational  institutes 
can  be  held  at  some  places.  But  the  program  for  women  should 
also  include  the  science  of  making  better  homes.  The  influence 
of  the  keywoman  in  a village  cannot  be  underestimated  when  we 
see  whole  villages  making  reforms  under  women’s  orders.  In 
some  cases  she  and  not  the  Headman  may  be  the  one  person  upon 
whom  the  village  regeneration  rests.  Even  if  that  is  not  the 
case,  women  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  village  that 
a modern  program  must  recognize  the  joint  leadership. 

( c ) Culture  Centers  in  the  Villages 

These  are  to  serve  two  purposes  which  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  and  of  the  Russian  village 
reading  rooms.  The  first  is  to  hold  special  short-term  schools  for 
the  older  village  boys  and  girls  as  the  situation  demands  and 
as  the  resources  permit.  The  main  purpose  of  this  enterprise  is 
to  give  a new  impetus  to  life  and  a new  start  in  the  cultural  pur- 
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suits  as  the  young  men  ancl  young'  women  start  out  on  their  life 
careers  on  the  farms,  as  they  will  in  most  cases  be  doing.  What 
they  were  not  able  to  comprehend  and  grasp  in  their  earlier 
years  in  Kulpangs,  they  will  now  be  ready  to  understand  and 
appreciate.  The  present  Hyang-kios  may  very  well  be  turned 
into  these  centers,  although  every  village  should  have  a culture 
center.  This  function  can  be  carried  out  at  both  places.  Then 
the  second  purpose  is  to  provide  a place  in  the  village  with 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets  and  other  modern  facil- 
ities, as  far  as  can  be  afforded,  where  all  the  villagers  can  drop 
in  and  get  in  touch  with  country-wide  and  world-wide  currents 
and  movements.  They  can  sometimes  put  on  programs  as  a co- 
operative enterprise.  In  villages  where  no  separate  quarters 
can  be  financed,  a room  in  the  Headman’s  house  can  serve  the 
purpose.  So  we  see  that  all  that  is  needed  to  start  such  centers 
may  be  a person  Avho  can,  not  necessarily  buy,  but  probably  col- 
lect the  already  available  materials  within  the  village  and  the 
free  distributions  from  outside.  With  such  a start,  the  place 
has  all  the  possibilities  of  growth.  Collective  reading  of  the 
newspapers,  led  and  explained  by  either  the  Headman  or  Kulpang 
teacher,  will  have  a tremendous  educational  value.  What  might 
be  done  at  the  center  will  make  another  long  list.  The  point  I 
want  to  stress  is  that  all  this  does  not  require  an  expenditure  of 
a big  sum  of  money.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  the  people’s  ability. 

(d)  A Rural  Worker-training  Center  With  Experimental 
Schools,  Kulpangs  and  Culture  Centers 

To  realize  the  above  proposals  there  must  be  a positive  and 
planned  leadership,  guided  by  experiments  and  research,  and 
manned  by  workers  and  trained  teachers  with  practice  in  the 
particular  problems  of  the  rural  schools  and  culture  centers. 
“Rural  Worker”  as  used  in  the  title  of  this  section  means  all 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Institutes,  Kul- 
pangs and  Culture  Centers  as  promoters,  teachers,  supervisors, 
lecturers,  etc.  The  Research  Center  already  proposed  under  the 
means  of  securing  material  may  very  well  belong  here,  although 
the  geographical  locality  may  shift  for  the  actual  research  into 
problems  in  especially  adapted  places.  The  experimental  schools, 
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Kulpangs  and  Culture  Centers,  at  least  one  of  each  kind,  must 
be  considered  as  the  necessary  part  of  this  training  center,  to 
try  out  different  methods  and  for  the  practice  of  the  students  in 
training. 

The  training  program  should  have  three  majors,  one  for  the 
Kulpang  teachers  (similar  to  one-teacher  schools  in  the  U.  S.  A.), 
one  for  the  rural  school  teachers  (similar  to  the  consolidated 
schools  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  and  one  for  the  workers  in  the  Institute 
and  Culture  Center  Movement. 

The  last  should  be  a highly  selective  group  from  the  older  and 
more  experienced  men  and  women  who  have  had  college  training 
or  its  equivalent.  The  training  period  may  be  one  year  or  more, 
with  the  actual  management  of  the  experimental  culture  centers. 
A good  piece  of  individual  research  work  should  be  required  of 
them  to  show  that  they  understand  thoroughly  the  modern  trends 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political  world  in  their  historical 
perspectives.  Then  a basic  course  on  the  Korean  rural  sociology 
and  economics  should  be  added.  This  can  also  be  more  profitably 
done  through  individual  research  with  occasional  discussions. 

The  teacher-training  program  may  be  one  and  the  same  for 
both  groups,  with  very  little  differentiation.  The  differentiation, 
although  little,  is  necessitated  by  the  difference  in  the  organization, 
management  and  program  of  the  one-teacher  schools  and  the  larger 
schools.  Each  group  should  be  provided  with  opportunities  to 
study  their  distinctive  problems  separately.  The  practice  should 
also  be  given  in  situations  similar  to  the  ones  they  contemplate 
going  into.  With  this  differentiation  understood,  the  following  pro- 
portion may  be  considered  as  reasonable  to  experiment  on.  The 
two-year  program  presupposes  a high-school  education.  If  their 
two  years’  time  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  throughout  their 
days  or  weeks,  then  there  would  be : 

One  part  for  practice  teaching. 

One  part  for  the  study  of  educational  principles  and  prac- 
tices with  the  necessary  differentiation  plus  the  Korean 
rural  sociology  and  economics. 

One  part  for  the  study  and  collection  and  creation  of  teach- 
ing materials  in  sciences,  social  and  natural,  and  arts, 
literature,  music,  etc. 

One  part  for  the  vocational  and  other  practical  activities. 
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In  carrying  on  this  training  program,  the  proportionate  impor- 
tance of  rural  education  and  the  dependence  of  the  future  of 
Korea  upon  rural  regeneration  should  lack  no  emphasis.  The 
question,  Who  should  be  responsible  for  this  and  the  other  pro- 
posed program?  must  be  answered  simply  by  saying  that  any  and 
all  who  feel  the  responsibility.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some 
agencies  are  already  at  work  along  the  proposed  directions,  and 
signs  are  showing  that  others  will  follow.  The  institutions  con- 
ducted at  public  expense  will  also  have  to  follow  suit  if  they 
are  to  be  effective  for  Korean  life. 

The  above  proposal  has  its  precedents,  which,  although  slightly 
different  in  arrangements,  are  essentially  the  same  in  basic  objec- 
tives, methods  and  procedures.  The  experimental  centers  in 
Moga,  India,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Nanking,  China,  are  referred 
to  here.  They  both  face  the  real  village  life  situations  unflinch- 
ingly and  use  the  varied  activities  of  life  to  bring  about  the 
desired  regeneration.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  poverty  in  rural 
India  and  in  rural  China,  it  is  natural  to  find  that  both  of  these 
centers  stress  rigid  economy.  Instead  of  hiring  help,  the  students 
do  the  necessary  work  in  maintaining  the  schools  and  their  own 
livelihood.  This  is  profitable  economically,  but  far  greater  gains 
are  to  be  found  in  its  educational  values.  In  the  three  center 
schools  near  Nanking  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  together  clean 
the  schools,  repair  and  make  the  school  apparatus  and  equipment. 
In  Moga  the  students  not  only  keep  the  school  in  good  condition 
but  earn  a considerable  sum  by  carrying  on  the  different  village 
industries  in  addition  to  their  own  gardens  and  farms.  Some  of 
their  projects,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a dispensary  and  its 
upkeep,  would  be  deemed  impossible  by  the  non-plastic  type  of 
educators. 

This  emphasis  upon  work  and  activity  is  evident  in  their  normal 
school  programs.  The  objectives  of  the  experimental  village  nor- 
mal school  in  connection  with  the  Nanking  center  schools  are 
“to  cultivate  a farmer’s  physique,  to  cultivate  a scientific  mind, 
and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a social  reformer.”  To  attain  these 
objectives,  five  groups  of  activities  form  the  program  of  this 
normal  school.  First  is  the  group  of  activities  involved  in  the 
practice  teaching.  No  student  is  given  a diploma  until  he  has 
successfully  taught  in  the  center  school  at  least  half  a year.  The 
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second  group  consists  of  the  activities  necessary  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  normal  school,  such  as  clerical  work,  bookkeep- 
ing and  business  management.  The  whole  school  has  only  one 
hired  laborer,  who  is  the  water  carrier.  The  third  group  is  that 
of  agriculture,  forestation,  handwork  and  sanitation.  The 
fourth  group  of  activities  has  the  village  reform  as  its  objective. 
Two  students  are  designated  for  each  of  the  twelve  surrounding 
villages.  They  survey  the  villages  and  help  with  the  village  gov- 
ernment, adult  education,  cooperative  society  and  recreation. 
The  last  group  of  activities  is  largely  concerned  with  the  stu- 
dent’s personal  life  in  the  school. 

The  village-life-mindedness,  the  activity  program,  and  the  rigid 
economy  as  practiced  in  these  centers  are  pointed  out  not  only 
as  confirming  the  proposal  for  the  experimental  center  in  Korea, 
but  also  as  suggestive  in  the  practical  procedures.3 

3 The  Chinese  experiment  is  described  in  the  article,  “The  Village 
Education  Movement  in  China,”  written  by  Chi-Shin  Tao  and  published 
in  the  Educational  Review  of  January,  1928,  by  the  China  Christian  Edu- 
cational Association,  Shanghai,  China.  The  description  of  Moga  experi- 
ment is  found  in  “New  Schools  for  Young  India,”  by  W.  J.  McKee,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1930. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY 

In  order  to  formulate  some  bases  of  rural  education  in  Korea, 
this  study  has  taken  the  life  approach.  The  prevailing  life  situa- 
tions in  the  Korean  villages  have  been  considered  from  the  eco- 
nomic, health,  social,  recreational  and  cultural  aspects.  And  the 
situations  are  found  challenging  to  any  contemplated  educational 
program.  The  economic  bankruptcy  presented  the  problem  of 
finding  a financially  cheap  way  of  educating  the  populace  and 
of  helping  them  to  improve  their  economic  status.  The  high 
mortality,  with  prevalent  diseases  and  absence  of  medical  facili- 
ties. necessitated  a great  emphasis  upon  health  education.  The 
social,  civic,  and  recreational  situations  presented  the  problem  of 
transition  and  supplementation  in  ideas,  as  well  as  in  customs 
and  habits.  The  cultural  situation  made  us  aware  of  the  rich 
heritage,  but  a great  need  of  renaissance. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the  present  educational  system 
has  been  briefly  reviewed  to  determine  how  adequately  the  chal- 
lenges are  being  met.  And  it  has  been  found  wanting  in  its 
extent,  in  its  curriculum  offerings,  in  its  current  methods,  and 
even  in  its  professed  purposes  to  solve  the  problem  of  promoting 
life  in  its  entirety.  The  most  determining  factor,  which  keeps 
the  education  from  rendering  a greater  service  to  the  people  than 
at  present,  has  been  found  to  be  the  principle  of  non-discrimina- 
tion. The  removal  of  this  barrier  was  considered  as  keeping  the 
principle  in  spirit,  but  recognizing  the  differences  of  the  two 
peoples  in  all  the  details  of  the  educational  practices. 

Then  a summary  view  has  been  taken  of  the  contributions  of 
educational  agencies  not  at  public  expense.  Kulpang,  as  the  old 
indigenous  institution,  has  been  found  worthy  of  help  and  encour- 
agement, both  from  the  economic  and  cultural  and  educational 
points  of  view.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  programs  have 
also  been  studied  and  found  to  be  an  attempt  to  tackle  directly 
the  life  problems  through  educational  procedure.  The  Young 
Myung  High  School  was  also  considered  as  making  a departure 
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from  the  status  quo  as  a gesture  to  meet  the  life  problems  of  the 
people  on  their  own  grounds.  The  most  encouraging  sign  of  all 
was  found  in  the  indigenous  local  efforts  for  its  own  improve- 
ments. The  effectiveness  of  such  efforts  has  already  been  proved. 
The  play  of  the  individual  personality  in  the  whole  process  has 
also  been  marked. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  some  helpful  lessons  from  the 
Danish  and  the  Russian  experiments,  in  view  of  the  noticeable 
similarities  in  the  situations.  The  Danish  experience  confirmed 
the  belief  that  the  revival  of  the  spirit  and  the  regaining  of  an 
optimistic  view  of  life  is  possible  through  the  renaissance  of 
Korean  culture.  The  Russian  experiment  also  showed  that  the 
full  development  of  the  minority  groups  within  Russia  depended 
upon  their  freedom  in  keeping  and  developing  their  own  cultures. 
The  Danish  experience  also  pointed  out  that  cultural  education 
is  the  necessary  and  legitimate  means  of  perpetuating  the  new 
life  of  the  people,  which  naturally  expresses  itself  in  their  daily 
lives.  Hence  the  cooperatives  and  the  economic  revival  of  the 
country.  The  Russian  experiment  points  out  that  the  educational 
facilities  need  to  be  instituted  in  coordination  with  the  life  situa- 
tion, and  that  a comprehensive  scheme  of  education  providing 
opportunities  for  all  ages  and  making  use  of  all  the  available 
means  are  worth  trying  out. 

In  mew  of  the  prevailing  situation  in  Korea,  both  in  rural  life 
and  rural  education,  and  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  experiences 
of  other  countries,  as  summarized  so  far,  the  following  objectives 
and  means  have  been  discussed  and  proposed. 

1.  That  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual 
life  and  the  richest  possible  life  of  the  group  be  the  basic 
aims  of  rural  education  in  Korea. 

2.  That  the  knowledge,  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  appre- 
ciations in  regard  to  health,  vocations,  practical  efficiency, 
human  relationships,  recreations,  and  festhetics  be  the 
determining  objectives  of  the  curriculum. 

3.  That  self-reliance,  self-direction,  creations,  and  progres- 
sive, cooperative  and  democratic  society  be  the  determin- 
ing objectives  of  the  teaching  methods. 
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4.  That  the  teachers  as  thought-provokers  and  life-stimu- 
lators be  the  determining  objectives  of  the  Teacher- 
Training  Program. 

o.  That  the  materials  from  the  Korean  culture  and  environ- 
ment be  first  used  in  teaching. 

6.  That  further  material  from  the  world  culture  be  selected 
and  incorporated  into  the  texts  and  supplements  to  be 
rewritten. 

7.  That  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  rural  schools  (com- 
mon schools)  be  reorganized  with  the  Korean  culture  as 
its  basis  and  with  vocational  majors. 

8.  That  the  Kulpangs  be  modernized  with  a new  curriculum 
and  be  made  the  basic  rural  elementary  schools. 

9.  That  the  present  agricultural  schools  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  standard,  and  inclusion  of  household  sciences  be 
made  to  serve  as  experimental  and  research  centers  for 
improved  agriculture  and  household  economics  in  the 
sectional  communities. 

10.  That  the  institutes  for  the  Headmen  and  the  keywomen 
of  the  villag'es  be  organized  with  a view  to  equipping  the 
already  available  leaders  with  modern  adjustments. 

11.  That  culture  centers  be  established  in  the  villages  to 
keep  up  the  growth  of  the  villagers,  and  to  provide 
timely  opportunities  for  cultural  and  inspirational  train- 
ing to  young  men  and  women. 

12.  That  a training  center  for  workers  and  teachers  in 
villages  be  established  with  experimental  centers  and 
schools,  so  that  an  adequate  preparation  can  be  made 
possible. 
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